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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION. IV. EX. 13-DEUT. 34. 

By Professor W. Henry Green, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 



A. Exodus— Chs. 13-34. 
SECTION XV. EXODUS 13:1-18:27. 

The further the examination proceeds the more convincing is the evidence 
that the critical division of the Pentateuch is based not on evidence afforded by the 
Pentateuch itself but on the subjective fancies of the critics. A continuous, self- 
consistent, well accredited narrative, with every indication of unity of authorship 
is rent asunder upon flimsy pretexts, which give no warrant for such a procedure. 
It is not merely severed into sections or paragraghs of considerable size, whose 
style and diction, it might with a show of reason be claimed, could be fairly com- 
pared with one another, but in order to effect a separation it is found necessary 
to reduce it to minute fragments, clause is torn from clause and each assigned 
with positiveness to its particular author. And passages so firmly bound 
together, that no artifice can sunder them, are nevertheless violently broken up, 
and supposititious passages, which might be imagined to have been blended 
together in their formation, are confidently paraded as their true original sources. 
The appearance of contrariety is created, where none exists, by attributing mean- 
ings to isolated fragments, which are simply the creation of the critics' own brain, 
and by the double process of ejecting from the text and importing into it in a 
purely arbitrary manner, and as may best serve the purpose of the critics. The 
methods employed evince a determination to force through a preconceived scheme 
of division at all hazards, and would be equally successful, if applied with like 
ingenuity to any other treatise secular or sacred, however compactly united.* 

1. Chapter 13:1-16. 

In the legal portion of this chapter the majority of critics assign to P, vs. 1,2, 
Jehovah's command to Moses to consecrate all the firstborn, and to J, vs. 3-16 
Moses' directions to the people respecting the feast of Unleavened Bread, and 
respecting the firstborn. Against this, however, Kuenen, Wellhausen and 
Jiilicher enter a decided protest. Kuenen (Hex., p. 254,) maintains that vs. 1,2, 



* A practical proof that the partition of any other work can he effected quite as readily as 
the Pentateuch and in precisely the same manner is furnished by Romans Dissected, a new cri'ti. 
cal analysis of the Epistle to the Romans, by B. D. McRealsham. Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark, 
1891. 
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3-10,11-16 are mutually connected ordinances, which stand in no connection with 
J, E or P, and are inserted here by Bj though not written by him. And (Hex., 
p. 168) he says that Ex. 13:2 is a very short and general precept, which has been 
elaborated in vs. 11-16. Jiilicher urges the fact that in 13:1 Jehovah speaks to 
Moses only, instead of to Moses and Aaron as in 12:1,43, it being an alleged char- 
acteristic of P, that he is disposed to give prominence to Aaron and associate him 
with Moses on all occasions ; also that such brevity in stating so important a law 
is at variance with P's usage, and that there is not a single word in it that is 
peculiar to P. 

In the view of Kuenen, then, there is no discrepancy between vs. 1,2 and vs. 
11-16 in regard to the hallowing of the firstborn such as has sometimes been 
alleged to exist. One is briefer and more general, the other is more particular 
and detailed, but their provisions do not conflict, and there is no reason on this 
ground why they should be assigned to distinct authors as though they involved 
different conceptions. Kuenen himself attributes them to kindred sources. 

Num. 3:11-13, referred by the critics to P, makes it plain that the law hal- 
lowing the firstborn was given at the time of the exodus, and by general critical 
consent the law in Ex. 13:2 is there alluded to. But it is obvious that this verse 
cannot contain the entire law which was then given, for its terms are so general and 
vague that they could not be practically applied. It announces the principle, but 
more explicit directions are needed to show how it is to be carried into effect in the 
various cases which must arise under it. These directions are supplied in vs. 11- 
16, which are manifestly supplementary to and explanatory of v. 2. The relation 
of these two passages is distinctly set forth in the narrative itself. The Lord 
gives the law to Moses, v. 2, and Moses reports this law to the people, vs. 11-16. 
Evidently in the intention of the narrator it is the same law which Moses first 
receives from God and then makes known to the children of Israel. It was not 
essential in recording it that he should repeat it twice in all its details and in iden- 
tical phrase. When it is first introduced in the communication made to Moses it 
is merely described in general terms and its more detailed directions are reserved 
for insertion when he comes to speak of its communication by Moses to the people 
for whose guidance it was intended. 

The critics have violated their own principles by assigning v. 2 to P and vs. 
11-16 to J, and reverse their own hypothesis as to the relation of these imaginary 
documents. P is conceived to be the priestly writer, who dwells diffusely and at 
length on all matters of law and ritual. J traces the history but takes little 
account of legal matters. Dr. Driver (Introduction to Old Test., p. 26) tells us in 
regard to Ex. 12 and 13 " a noticeable difference between P and JE is the greater 
specialization and strictness of the provisions contained in the former narrative." 
If P wrote v. 2 and J vs. 11-16, the specialization is altogether in J, and so in 
Kuenen's phrase the more fully " elaborated " law is attributed to what the critics 
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agree to consider the earlier document. It is obvious that 13:2 cannot be 
regarded and cannot have been intended as a complete statement of the law of the 
firstborn. The bare direction that all the firstborn of man and beast should be 
sanctified to the Lord leaves it uncertain what was to be done in the case of their 
own children and of the ass, which as appears from this passage as well as from 
the Mosaic legislation generally was the one unclean domestic animal then in 
common use. It only becomes practically intelligible when vs. 11-16 is connected 
with it as its indispensable complement and proper explication. There is no good 
reason why these should be sundered from one another in spite of their intimate 
relationship and imputed to distinct writers as the critics propose. Nor is there 
the slightest ground for Jiilicher's conjecture that this law has been transposed 
from its original position and that it should properly stand along with the pass- 
over before the exodus. The passover in its first celebration was intended for the 
protection of Israel from the destroying angel, while the law of the firstborn was 
based upon that protection as an accomplished fact. 

The attempt is here made to justify critical partition on the ground of dissim- 
ilarity both in matter and in diction. Num. 18:5; Lev. 27:27, which are traced 
to P the alleged author of Ex. 13:2, are said to be at variance with 13:13. The 
difference amounts simply to this. The original regulation was that the firstling 
of an ass should be redeemed by a lamb or else killed. But after the sanctuary 
was set up and a regular priesthood instituted, the law was in consequence so far 
modified that a price was to be put upon the firstling of any unclean beast accord- 
ing to the estimation of the priest. The owner might redeem the aDimal by pay- 
ing this price with one fifth added, or else it was to be sold. 

Dr. Dillmann adduces five expressions in vs. 11-16 as distinctive of the style 
of J in distinction from P ; with how much propriety will appear from the follow- 
ing exhibition of their usage. 

DnVD without y\$ v. 14; but so too in P, 33:1; Num. 11:12; 32:11 J; Num. 14:16,23R; 

Gen. 47:6,7; 48:5; Ex. 1:1,5; 12:40; while with twenty-nine times in Deuteronomy, four times 

VlJt it occurs repeatedly in both P and J. in Joshua where it is referred to D or Ed. 

Q'~\2y JV3 vs. 3,14, nowhere beside in J; in Landof the- Canaanites, v. 11; besides in Hex. 

Hex. only Ex. 20:2; Josh. 24:17 E, and six only Deut. 1:7; 11:30 and Josh. 13:4 Rd. 

times in Deuteronomy. IflD hereafter v. 14; in Hex. besides Gen. 30: 

pT&i of God vs. 5,11; four times in Genesis 33J; Deut. 6:20; Josh. 4:6 Dill, refers to J, but 

only once referred to J; Gen. 42:7 J; 22:16; Well, to D; Josh. 4:21 D; 22:18,24,27,28 Rd. 
26:3 R; 50:24 E; besides in Hex. Ex. 32:13; 

Not a single word in the whole number is distinctive of J upon the critic's own showing. 
The partition, it should be remembered, is their work, in which the utmost latitude is taken 
and no pains spared in so adjusting it, that as far as possible the same word may in every case 
be referred to the same document. It may be safely said that no evidence has been given which 
can set aside the clear testimony of the narrative that v. 2 and vs. 11-16 are connected parts of 
the same divine communication, and that they were delivered at the same time, and why 
should they not have been recorded by the same pen? 

*2 
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In vs. 3-10 Moses tells the people of the institution of the feast of Unleavened 
Bread, which the Lord had announced to him, 12:14-20. The latter passage 
according to Dillmanu is out of place and belongs after the exodus instead of 
before it. He infers this from his assumption that the feast was designed to 
commemorate their being thrust out of Egypt with such haste that they could not 
leaven their bread, 12:34,39 ; and the festival could not have been ordained before 
the circumstance which gave rise to it had occurred. Moreover he urges the 
preterite tense in 12:17 : " In this selfsame day have I brought your armies out of 
the land of Egypt." But this is the preterite of certainty as in Judg. 4:14 and 
often elsewhere. All is here in its proper place. The feast of Unleavened Bread 
was not instituted to commemorate the trivial inconvenience resulting from their 
hasty departure, but to symbolize the purity and freedom from the leaven of cor- 
ruption, which became a people freed by the Lord from Egyptian bondage to be 
thenceforth consecrated to himself. As it was not to be observed until they 
should reach Canaan, Moses while repeating to the people, 12:21-28, the direc- 
tions given him concerning the passover, 12:3-13, made no mention of the feast 
which was in future years to be associated with it. It was not until the people, 
who were compelled to leave their homes suddenly, were subsisting on unleavened 
bread that Moses improved the occasion to explain to them the nature of the fes- 
tival by which they were thereafter to celebrate their exodus. What the Lord had 
enjoined to be done year by year as a religious service in the land of Canaan, they 
had been providentially constrained to do at the time of their departure from 
Egypt. 

It is manifest that in the intention of the narrator Moses informs the people, 
13:3-10, of the institution whose observance is enjoined, 12:14-20. In recording 
his language to them it was not necessary to repeat all the details which had 
already been laid before the reader in the preceding passage, especially as these 
were not to go into immediate operation. 

In chs. 12, 13 the Lord gives to Moses the laws respecting the passover, 12:3- 
13, the feast of unleavened bread, vs. 14-20, and the hallowing of the firstborn, 
13:1,2 ; Moses in turn gives them to the people, 12:21-28 ; 13:3-10, vs. 11-16. In 
each case the historian instead of duplicating the record by repeating verbatim in 
one passage what had already been said in the other, makes the passages mutually 
supplementary, assuming that his readers will mentally connect with one para- 
graph what is contained in the other treating of the same subject. It was needless 
to insist again upon the preparation for the feast and the penalty for failing to 
observe it, 12:15, the holy convocation to be held and the prohibition of servile 
work, v. 16. It was enough to dwell upon the general requirement of a seven 
days' feast of unleavened bread, 13:6,7. And yet this relation between the pas- 
sages, which really binds them together and was so intended by the writer, is 
made the pretext for sundering them as though they were unrelated, independ- 
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ently conceived and the productions of distinct writers, the words of the Lord 
to Moses being assigned to P and those of Moses to the people to J. 

It is alleged that these passages are in conflict, that 12:16 the first and seventh 
days are to be kept holy, but 13:6 only the seventh. This is refuted, however, as 
Dillmann confesses, by 13:3, which enjoins the commemoration of the first day 
likewise. 

Dillmann urges in evidence that vs. 3-10 belong to J the following expressions 
in addition to those which these verses have in common with vs. 11-16, and which 
have already been considered. 

Abib, v. 4, the popular name used in address- 18:29; D or Bd, Gen. 15:19 sqq.; Deut.7:l; 20: 

ing the people and in the laws designed for the 17; Josh. 8:10; 9:1; 11:8; 12:8; 24:11. Dr. 

people, Ex. 23:15; 34:18; Deut. 16:1, while in Driver (Introduction to Old Test., p. 112, note) 

Ex. 12 it is numbered the first in conformity traces these lists mostly to the compiler of JE. 

with the declaration v. 2 that thenceforth it Land flowing with milk and honey, v. 5; J 

should be the beginning of months; and so in Ex. 8:8,17; 33:3; Num. 13:27; 14:8; 16:13,14; D 

the laws designed for priestly use. Lev. 23; Deut. 6:3; 11:9; 26:9,15; 27:3; 31:20; Josh. 3:6. 

Num.28. bl3J is found in P Gen. 23:17; Num. 33:44 

The enumeration of the Ganaanitish tribes, and repeatedly in the course of Num. 34 and 

v. 5: According' to Dillmann, J Ex. 3:8,17; 23: 35. 

23 (though both passages are cut out of an E "112^2 does not chance to be found in a P 

context and referred to J simply on account section, 
of this enumeration); Ex. 33:2; 34:11; ENum. 

Wellhausen contends that 13:3-16 cannot belong to either J or E, but is a 
later appendage either by the Eedactor, who combined those documents, or by a 
Deuteronomic reviser. He argues that, if this paragraph be omitted, the history 
will be continuous in the document JE, as 12:29-42 will then connect directly 
with 13:17 sqq., 12:43-13:2 being thrown out as belonging to P. This is of force 
only on the assumption that a historian can never pause in his narrative to insert 
statements, however important and appropriate, which do not directly continue 
the course of events. He further alleges that such an admonitory address to the 
people was utterly unsuitable in the confusion and haste of the exodus, which 
merely shows him to be out of sympathy with the religious demands of the situa- 
tion and the purpose for which Israel was freed from the bondage of Egypt. He 
traces the characteristic expressions of this passage and its principal material to J, 
cf. 34:18-20, though with particulars borrowed from Deuteronomy. The spirit 
and tone of the passage is, he claims, a great advance on that of the patriarchal 
history, so much so that it cannot be imputed to the same writers ; it indicates a 
far higher state of religious thought and feeling, and is akin with that of 
Deuteronomy. 

Jiilicher takes a similar view of this passage, points out numerous coinci- 
dences between its style and that of Deuteronomy and attributes it to the Deuter- 
onomic Eeviser, who touched up the history by introducing additions here and 
there to improve the theology and exalt the cultus. 
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It is obvious that this passage creates no small perplexity among the critics. 
The characteristic expressions gathered into this brief paragraph are of repeated 
occurrence. Egypt the house of bondmen ; brought out by Jehovah by a strong 
hand; the Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, Hivites, Jebusites; the land which 
Jehovah sware unto thy fathers to give thee; a land flowing with milk and 
honey ; when thy son asketh thee in time to come, What is this ? thou shalt say 
unto him ; it shall be a sign upon thine hand and frontlets between thine eyes. 
These marked and peculiar phrases naturally suggest the common authorship of 
the passages in which they are severally found or at least their dependence upon 
a common source. And yet the critics find themselves obliged to parcel them 
between J, E, the compiler of JE, D and Ed, five distinct writers making use of 
the same remarkable forms of speech. The traditional view attributes them all 
to a single writer throughout the Pentateuch, who gave them a currency which 
accounts for their subsequent employment in the book of Joshua. Unless the 
testimony of these passages is overborne by considerations drawn from other 
quarters, the complicated solution offered by the critics will scarcely commend 
itself to candid minds. 

2. Chapter 13:17-22, Chapter 14. 

It is said that 13:17-19 E cannot be by the same writer as 14:1-4 P, because 
they assign different reasons for the route taken by the people. But these para- 
graphs relate to quite distinct matters. The former is a general explanation of 
the course adopted in leading Israel to Canaan. It gives as the reason why they 
did not march directly thither by the shortest route, but were conducted instead 
by a long and circuitous way through the wilderness, lest their encounter with 
the Philistines should incline them to return to Egypt. Another reason is sug- 
gested, 3:12, viz., God's intention to bring them to Mt. Sinai with a view to all 
that was subsequently transacted there. A much more plausible plea might be 
entered here of a diversity of conception and consequent diversity of authorship, 
but the critics are precluded from urging it, because this is assigned by them to 
the same document E. They abide by their own arguments when it is convenient 
to do so ; otherwise they are quietly ignored. Ch. 14:1-4 relates, as has already 
been stated, to a different matter. It explains the particular line of march pur- 
sued in leaving Egypt. It gives the reason why after reaching the edge of the 
wilderness they were directed to turn back into Egyptian territory and encamp in 
the defiles on the western shore of the Bed Sea. This is quite independent of the 
subject treated in 13:17-19, so that it involves neither repetition nor conflict and 
consequently affords no indication of a change of writers. Nor can this be inferred 
from Elohim four times in these verses, which is quite appropriate as emphasizing 
divine in distinction from human guidance. The peculiar term Q'JJ'On harnessed 
is claimed as an E word, though it occurs nowhere else in the Pentateuch and both 
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times that it is found in Joshua (1:14; 4:12) it is ascribed to Ed. The allusion in 
v. 19 to Gen. 50:25 suggests a relation between the two passages, which we like- 
wise affirm to be by the same author, but implies no partition of the narrative into 
distinct documents. 

The critics commonly refer 13:20 to P because of its correspondence with 
Num. 33:6 and their assumption that the exact mention of localities must necessar- 
ily belong to him. But this assumption is so arbitrary and creates such needless 
difficulties for the hypothesis itself in other places, that Kayser and Vatke refuse 
their assent to it both here and in 12:37, the former ascribing both passages to J 
and the latter to E. Kuenen also hesitates. He says (Hex., p. 72) " the stations 
of the Israelites in their journey from Barneses to Sinai were unquestionably 
mentioned in P. But whether the data in 13:20; 15:22,27; 17:1; 19:1,2a came 
from thence must remain uncertain since they are now worked into narratives 
taken from elsewhere." The propriety of isolating this verse from the connec- 
tion in which it stands and where it fitly belongs, is surely very dubious. 

Ch. 13:21,22 are naturally linked with what precedes, and Kayser, Vatke, 
Kuenen account vs. 17-22 a continuous paragraph, as does Knobel (v. 20 
excepted). But the disposition made of these verses is dependent upon the view 
taken of 14:19 in which Wellhausen discovered a doublet and other critics have 
since followed in his track; 19a with its Elohim is given to E and 19b to J, and the 
reference there made to " the pillar of the cloud " is deemed a sufficient reason for 
imputing 13:21,22 to J likewise. But against this Kuenen protests (Hex., p. 151) 
on the ground that " the column of cloud and fire, 19b, is the indispensable explana- 
tion of the statement about the angel of Elohim, 19a," inasmuch as " the angel 
must be identified with the column." If he had said that the pillar of cloud was 
the visible symbol of the presence of this divine angel and the outer covering that 
veiled his glory and that hence the two clauses of 14:19 belonged indissolubly 
together, see v. 24, his language would have been more exact. The hesitation of 
the critics in regard to the assignment of this passage, which some give to J and 
some to E, arises from the fact that it really belongs to both, since both make 
mention of it elsewhere, E inEx. 33:9,10 ; JSTum. 12:5 ; Deut. 31:15, and J, Num. 
14:14. Dillmann sees no way out of the embarrassment but to assume that vs. 
21,22 were original with E, but borrowed from him by J, who changed Elohim to 
Jehovah, this complicated hypothesis being rendered necessary solely by the criti- 
cal partition of that which properly belongs together. The use of " Jehovah " 
requires no explanation ; it is the right word. It is the name of the God of Israel 
who led his people in their way. 

The alleged discrepancy between JE and P in respect to the cloud is purely 
factitious. It is said that P simply says "cloud" while J and E say "pillar of 
cloud;" and that in P its first appearance was at the setting up of the tabernacle 
while in J and E it had guided the people from the time they left Egypt. But as 
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every passage in which " pillar of cloud " is found is for that reason referred to J 
or E, there is none left for P. And as J and E likewise say " cloud," Ex. 14:20 ; 
19:9,16; 34:5; Num. 10:34; 11:25; 12:10; 14:14 * it is no difference of usage if 
P does the same. Nor is there any implication in Ex. 40:34 that this visible 
token of the divine presence appeared then for the first time, but the reverse, in- 
asmuch as the tent of meeting was covered not by a " cloud," but by " the cloud " 
fjpn i showing that it had been mentioned before. 

Most critics give 14:1-4 to P, but inasmuch as the last words of v. 4 " and 
they did so," connect directly with v. 2, Wellhausen contends that the interven- 
ing v. 3 and part of v. 4 are not from P but from E ; and so are vs. 8a,16-18 which 
repeat the language of v. 4. He admits nothing to be from P in the entire chap- 
ter but vs. 1,2, the last clause of 4,8 (except the last clause), 9 (except the paren- 
thesis), the last clause of 10 and 15 (except the question). All else that other 
critics assign to P he gives unhesitatingly to E ; and Jiilicher affirms that it is very 
difficult here to decide between them. It is commonly said by those who advocate 
the partition of the Pentateuch, that while J and E cannot always be separated 
with certainty, there is a clear line of demarcation between P and JE. We find 
here, as we have found before, see particularly Gen. 34, that this is not always 
the case. So long as they limit P to genealogies and legal sections and migrations 
and bits and scraps on the edge of narratives, they can manage fairly well ; but 
whenever they concede to him a share in what they deem a composite narrative, 
they find the same perplexity in distinguishing P as either of the other docu- 
ments. 

Verses 5-7 are referred to E in distinction from vs. 1-4,8,9 P, because the 
motive of the pursuit is different. Nothing is said of the king's being induced to 
follow them because they were so shut in that they could not escape, as in v. 3 ; 
but only that he and his servants regretted that they had let Israel go. But these 
are not incompatible, and there is no reason why the same writer should not 
mention both, nor why he should repeat again what he had already said. It is 
further urged that according to v. 5 Pharaoh then first became aware from the 
conduct of Israel that their departure was final instead of merely a temporary 
sojourn in the wilderness to hold a festival; and that this corresponds to the 
representation in JE, in which this was all that Moses asked or Pharaoh 
conceded, whereas in P Moses demanded from the first that the people should be 
unconditionally released. But there is no such diversity as is here pretended. 
In order that Pharaoh's u treasonable obstinacy might be set in the strongest 
light, the only demand made upon him was that he should let the people go three 



* It Is a sheer evasion to allege that in these passages B has substituted, no one knows why, 
"cloud" for "pillar of cloud," or to slice out the offending clause from a JE context and assign 
it to P. Notwithstanding his usual caution Dillmann so far forgets himself, which in so per- 
plexed a muddle is not strange, as to assign a clause of Num. 14 :14 first to B (p. 53) and then to P 
(p. 76) within the compass of a few pages. 
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days' journey into the wilderness that they might sacrifice to the Lord. There is 
not a single passage in which the request is put in any different form. The 
phrase "let my people go," 7:14; 8:2; 9:2, etc., alternates in JE passages with 
the fuller phrase " let my people go that they may serve me." And there is no 
reason for understanding it differently in the only two passages, in which the 
critics assign it to P, 7:2 ; 11:10. The reason for this course and its justification 
have been already set forth, Hebeaica, VII., p. 141. And there is no discrep- 
ancy between the statement, v. 5, that " the people fled," and v. 8 that they 
" went out with a high hand," whether this latter expression be understood of the 
accompanying power of God, Ps. 89:14 ; Isa. 26:11, or their own bold and confi- 
dent demeanor. "Fled" 17*12 denotes the speed and completeness of their 
departure without implying timidity or cowardice as is evident from its use, Isa. 
48:20 ; cf . 52:12 to describe the exultant exodus of the redeemed of the Lord from 
Babylon. 

That vs. 3,4 cannot properly be severed from v. 2 is plain, because, as Dillmann argues, vs. 
3,4 presuppose the command v. 2, to return again into Egyptian territory and would be unmean- 
ing without it; and the command requires such a reason as vs. 3,4 supplies for its explanation. 
The expressions "harden Pharaoh's heart" (pin Pi. Ex. 4:2; 10:20,27 E; 9:12; 11:10 P), "be 
honored" CUD Gen. 34:19: Num. 22:17; 24:11 J; Ex. 20:12; Num. 22:15,37 E; Lev. 10:3 P) 
"knowthatlam Jehovah "(Ex. 5:2; 9:29 E; Well., J; 7:5,17; 8:10,22; 10:2 J; G:7; 7:5; 1G:12; 29: 
46 P ; 9:14 K; Well. J), to which Dillmann appeals in justification of his reference of v. 4 to P, 
speak quite as strongly for Wellhausen's claim that it belongs to E. Or rather instead of lend- 
ing any support to the critical partition, they tend to annul it, since these striking and peculiar 
expressions are suggestive of the common authorship of the passages in which they are 
found. There is no divergence in the representation made of Pharaoh's army. It is said that P 
vs. 9,17,18,23,26,28 speaks of horsemen as well as chariots, while E vs. 6,7 makes no mention of the 
former. But in v. 6 we read of Pharaoh's chariots and Ms people which must have been an addi- 
tional branch of the military that is not more exactly defined. And, according to Josh. 24:6- 
which the critics ascribe to B, the pursuit was conducted "with chariots and horsemen." Dill- 
mann's suggestion that this passage has been worked over is only an artifice to rid himself of 
unwelcome testimony. And the song, Ex. 15, which though not composed by E was in the judg- 
ment of the critics incorporated in his document, recites the overthrow of the horse and his 
rider, v. 1, as well as the chariots, v. 4. That the same host is called Til vs. 4,9,28 P, and Hjno 
v. 24 JE, is not surprising. The allegation that P says "children of Israel," vs. 2,8,15,16,22,29, 
while E says "the people," v. 5 overlooks the fact that E uses both expressions 13:17,19 and J 
also says " children of Israel," 14:10. Pharaoh pursued, v. 8, and the Egyptians pursued, v. 9, is 
not a doublet suggesting two different writers but simply a resumption after a parenthetic 
clause, as Judg. 17:3,4; 1 Sam. 4:12,13; 6:19. "Wherefore criest thou unto me?" v. 15 neither 
implies any want of congruity with v. 10 "the children of Israel cried unto Jehovah," nor any 
omission from the text. What is so obviously involved in the question and was so natural under 
the circumstances required no separate statement. 

According to Dr. Dillmann, there are including the song in Ex. 15, four dis- 
tinct and divergent accounts of the passage of the Eed Sea, all of which neverthe- 
less agree in the statement that Israel was in great peril from the Egyptian army, 
which had overtaken them by the sea, but escaped unharmed while the Egyptians 
were drowned. All of them are tinged with the miraculous but in different 
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degrees. The simplest story is that of the song, if its poetical description be not 
understood in a grossly literal sense. It records the destruction of the Egyptian 
host, but not a dry passage of Israel. The water was driven back by the wind, 
then the wind changed and the water returned submerging the host of Pharaoh. 
There were simply natural causes under divine direction. The miracle consisted 
in the rescue of the people from extreme danger without any agency of their own. 
In J, as in the song, a strong east wind divided the sea. But in E it was divided 
by the lifting of Moses' rod, and in P by the stretching out of Moses' hand, so 
that the waters stood like perpendicular walls on either side, until by the same 
instrumentality they were closed again. In E the angel of God and in J the pillar 
of cloud and fire keep the Egyptians from approaching the children of Israel, 
retarding their advance and throwing them into confusion, till overcome by terror 
they flee but are met by the refluent flood and not one of them escapes. A 
remarkable providence, in which there was nothing strictly supernatural, is thus 
gradually overlaid with legendary features. 

But this series of graded narratives, which the critics affect to discover, is a 
chimera of their own imagination. They have simply obtruded their own ideas 
upon a text to which they are entirely foreign. The narrative is one and indivisi- 
ble and is strictly self -consistent from beginning to end. 

In v. 16 the Lord bids Moses " Lift up thy rod and stretch out thine hand over 
the sea," plainly meaning that he was to hold the rod in his hand when he stretched 
it forth. Tet the critics insist on sundering these closely related clauses and 
assigning " lift up thy rod " to E and " stretch out thine hand " to P, as though 
they were independent and varying statements. The various references to the 
rod in connection with the plagues of Egypt are made a pretext for parcelling 
them among different and conflicting documents ; but it is as arbitrary and as 
baseless there as here. Wellhausen confesses that the rod cannot be separated 
from the hand of Moses and establishes the point by an abundance of parallels. 
In numerous passages where Aaron is mentioned and which the critics are con- 
strained to refer to P, the hand and rod are combined or else the presence of the 
rod in the hand is plainly implied. Thus 7:19, Take thy rod and stretch out thine 
hand. 8:1,2 (5,6), Stretch forth thy hand with thy rod — and Aaron stretched 

out his hand. 8:12,13 (16,17), Stretch out thy rod Aaron stretched out his 

hand with his rod. Similarly in the case of Moses, 9:22,23, Stretch forth thine 

hand and Moses stretched forth his rod ; so again 10:12,13. In 17:9,11, When 

Moses held up his hand and Israel prevailed, the rod of God was in his hand, cf. 
Josh. 8:18. The general direction given to Moses at the outset was, Ex. 4:17, 
Take this rod in thine hand wherewith thou shalt do signs. It is absolutely in 
the face of their own admissions elsewhere, as well as directly counter to the clear 
testimony of numerous passages to draw a distinction between the lifting of 
Moses' rod and stretching out his hand, and make this a basis for the critical 
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division of the narrative into different documents.* It is further obvious that in 
vs. 21,26,27, where the hand alone is mentioned, the rod is implied. 

The attempt to establish a diversity in the narrative in respect to the agency 
by which the sea was divided is equally arbitrary and destitute of any foundation. 
It is foisting a distinction upon the passage, which it neither makes nor suggests, 
but which is purely a creation of the critics' own fancy, when the first clause of 
v. 21 is made to mean that the simple stretching out of Moses' hand unaccompanied 
by any external agency was followed by the parting of the waters ; and the second 
clause that a violent wind accomplished the result without any action on the part 
of Moses. And these are affirmed to be the different conceptions of distinct 
writers, between whom the clauses are accordingly parcelled. This is without a 
particle of justification in the passage. Moses lifts his hand with the rod, where- 
upon Jehovah sends the wind, which not by mere natural force but as the palpable 
embodiment of divine power drives back the sea and opens the passage way for 
Israel. All belongs together as one consistent conception. It is here precisely as 
in the plague of the locusts, to which there is a verbal allusion, v. 28b, cf. 10:19b, 
wherein upon the stretching forth of Moses' rod Jehovah sent a wind, which 
brought the locusts. The critics attempt the same partition there as here and 
with as little reason. There is no suggestion in either case of an event brought 
about by purely natural causes as opposed to a supernatural event produced by 
the immediate power of God ; and no partition is possible on that basis. The 
wind came from Jehovah and was clothed with power to do his bidding. 

And as to the result effected there is no difference of statement, nothing 
whatever on which to base the allegation that legendary additions have been sub- 
sequently attached to the original narrative. The prose narrative does not exag- 
gerate the language of the song. It is more difficult to interpret 15:8 consistently 
with the laws of fluids than to put a figurative sense on vs. 22,29, cf. Nah. 3:8. 

The part assigned to E in this chapter is of the most fragmentary sort, a 
mere jumble of disconnected paragraphs and clauses. Pharaoh makes ready his 
chariots, vs. 5-7, but nothing is said of his pursuing Israel. The next that we 
hear is v. 15, " Why criest thou to me ?" with no intimation who is crying or what 
for. Then follows the command, v. 16, "Lift up thy rod," but no indication of 
the purpose for which this is done or of the effect that follows. There is no men- 
tion of the dividing of the sea, the deliverance of Israel or the destruction of the 
Egyptians. And yet E is supposed to have contained the song, which makes allu- 
sion to all these events. So that what has been severed from E and assigned to 
the other documents must after all have been a part of the same original narra- 
tive. It is to be observed further that the analysis is not based on the alleged 



* Dillmann, while separating the hand from the rod in this place, admits in his comment on 
1 J :11 that frequently only the hand is mentioned, when the rod is likewise intended. 
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diction and literary characteristics of the so-called documents ; but leaving these 
almost entirely out of view it is simply an ingenious attempt at slicing apart 
verses and clauses and recombining them in parallel narratives with some show 
of continuity. 

The grounds of partition, so far as any are offered, have already been exam- 
ined in detail and found to be invalid. The narrative is continuous and consist- 
ent as it stands and requires no reconstruction. The record is miraculous and 
discredited on that account by a certain class of critics. But their partition does 
not mend the matter, for it is impossible to eliminate the miraculous by any 
critical method that has yet been devised. 

3. Chapter 15. 

The antique character of this song is generally confessed. Knobel and Dill- 
mann point out many interesting indications of its early date in its language and 
in ifs general resemblance in rhythm and structure to other pieces of acknowledged 
antiquity. Such facts as these, together with the habit of the people to celebrate 
signal deliverances in song, lead even the most advanced critics to believe that one 
was sung on this occasion, which, if not identical with that which is here pre- 
served, was the germ from which it sprang. Julicher and Kittell find the original 
in Miriam's refrain, v. 21. Dillmann concedes the genuineness of vs. 1-3 and 
perhaps more. Knobel objects that vs. 8,10 could not have been composed at the 
time, for they introduce a miraculous feature that does not correspond with the 
actual fact ; which Dillmann sets aside on the ground that these verses are poet- 
ical and figurative. But if there was a real miracle, and of this the song is a fresh 
corroboration, the objection is converted into an argument of genuineness. 

The chief stumbling block of the critics, however, is in vs. 13,17, which it is 
urged imply settlement in Canaan and the erection of a sanctuary there ; whence 
they conclude that in its present form it is a psalm sung at the passover feast in 
commemoration of this ancient deliverance. But instead of presupposing that the 
people were resident in Canaan, it declares precisely the reverse. They were on 
their way thither in the confident hope of a future possession which they had not 
yet attained. When God is said, v. 13, to have led the people which he had 
redeemed and to have guided them to his habitation, the preposition is '^H to, 
denoting direction, Gen. 31:5; Ex. 25:20; Num. 24:1; Isa.38:2; Ezek. 4:3; Dan. 
12:7, but not necessarily suggesting that the point aimed at had been reached. 
God had led his people through the sea by his mighty power on their way to 
Canaan, and the fame of this marvellous deed would spread terror and dread 
among all the inhabitants of the land and the populations by which Israel must 
pass on their way thither. It gave assurance that the Lord would bring them in 
and plant them in the mountain of his inheritance, that is, as Wellhausen cor- 
rectly explains it, Broleg. p. 23 note, the mountain-land which he had designed to 
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be the heritage of his people. " The place, O Jehovah, which thou hast made for 
thee to dwell in, the Sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have established " (or 
according to the strict meaning of the Hebrew verb, shall have established). This 
looks forward to a future introduction into and establishment in the land of 
promise, the land for which they had left Egypt, and where the Lord would locate 
his sanctuary among them. There is in this no specific reference to Jerusalem, 
as Dillmann admits, and no indication where or what this sanctuary would be. 
It simply anticipates Jehovah's permanent abode in the land which he had des- 
tined for his people. Instead of departing in any respect from the situation, in 
which the song is represented to have been composed and sung, it is in perfect 
accord with it and reproduces exactly the feelings which may be supposed to have 
been uppermost in the hearts of all. 

The critics are not agreed whether vs. 22-27 are composite or from a single 
source. Kayser, Wellhausen, Vatke refer all to the same writer, either J or E. 
Jiilicher is alone in giving vs. 25b ,26 to Rd. Schrader and Dillmann give v. 27 to 
P, while Noldeke and Knobel give him in addition vs. 22,23, principally on 
account of the close verbal correspondence with Num. 33:8,9 P. But vs. 22,23 
are evidently preliminary to vs. 24 sqq. The critics have to assume that the sta- 
tions mentioned in this passage belong alike to P and JE, and the only question 
is which document is to be made continuous at the expense of the other ¥ Shall 
the critical rule prevail that all marches are to be imputed to P or must these 
verses not be torn out of their connection ¥ 

The critical argument from language is here of the feeblest sort, and such as it is is confined 
to vs. 22,23. It is alleged that the following words in v. 22 do not occur in P. 

yCl Hipli. nowhere else in Hex. 13:20; Num. 33:8) is found in a P connection 

vSlty 1 (standing alone as the name of the Gen. 25:18, but is sliced off and given to J. 



people) Is found repeatedly in P, Ex. 12:15 
Lev. 9:1; 20:2; 22:18; 23:42; Num. 1:3,16,44; 3 
13; 4:46; J:2,S4; 10:4; 18:14; 25:8bis,14; 26:2 



The etymology in v. 23 has its parallel in P, 

Gen. 17 :5,17,19,20. 

DDtrai pn )h OS? v. 25 recurs Josh. 24:25 E. 

12:22. which is urged as proof that it belongs to that 

f\lD D 1 in P Num. 33:10,11. document and yet Jehovah occurs four times 

llty (tor which P is said to have CnK Ex. in vs. 25,26. 



4. Chapter 16. 

The critics make of this chapter a most extraordinary piece of patchwork, 
each after his own fashion. They generally complain loudly of the inconsistency 
and confusion which reigns in the existing text, which they undertake to remedy 
by critical partition, but without being able to arrive at anything like harmony in 
their conclusions. Vatke apparently has no difficulty in admitting the unity and 
consistency of the entire chapter. Noldeke does the same, only assuming that a 
few expressions have been inserted in vs. 4,15,31* which occur elsewhere in what 
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he considers a different document. Other critics insist on measuring the chapter 
by standards of their own, and eliminating what is not conformed to their own 
ideas instead of judging of the relevancy of each part and the coherence of the 
whole from its correspondence with the writer's point of view and the plan 
upon which he conducts his narrative. Impressed with the notion that a com- 
posite structure must be made out wherever it is practicable to do so, every 
superficial diversity is pressed into the service without pausing to inquire into its 
real explanation. 

Thus as v. 12 speaks of the Lord supplying the people with bread and flesh 
of the lack of which they had complained, v. 2, while vs. 4,5 make no mention of 
flesh, but only engage to give them bread from heaven, it is proposed to divide vs. 
1-15 on the assumption that two narratives have here been combined, one of 
which J simply recorded the gift of manna, while the other P joined with this the 
gift of quails. This occurrence is moreover identified with that related in Num. 
ch. 11, where manna and quails are again in combination; and it is said that 
inasmuch as J's account of the sending of the quails is given in that passage, it 
of course does not appear here. 

The entire basis, on which the proposed analysis reposes, falls away, however, 
as soon as the reason is disclosed why exclusive prominence is given to the manna 
in vs. 4,5. The Lord is not there making a direct response to the murmurings of 
the people. He makes a disclosure to Moses, which is not to be at once communi- 
cated to the people but is for Moses' own information. The Lord simply informs 
him that he will take this occasion to test their obedience to his law in a manner 
which he intimates. As this was to be done by means of the manna and not by 
the quails, the manna only could be properly spoken of in this connection. There 
is no warrant in this circumstance, therefore, for the assumption of a double nar- 
rative, especially as it is obvious that in the intention of the writer the manna is 
the principal thing, to which the quails are subordinate. He devotes but a single 
clause, v. 13a, to the bestowment of the quails, while the manna and the test of 
obedience which it afforded occupy the great body of the chapter. 

The critics, however, build their structure upon this sandy foundation. In 
assigning the introductory vs. 1-3 to P and vs. 4,5 to J, they at once involve 
themselves in the difficulty that these latter must have been preceded by just such 
a preface as has been stricken from them. There must have been a mention at 
least of the place, if not also of the time at which this event occurred, as in v. 1. 
And while the Lord does not in vs. 4,5 rebuke the murmurings of the people as in 
v. 12, which is a message to be delivered to them, nor even make any direct men- 



*In v. i 10V3 DV 13T a day's portion per day, as 5:13,19 B, but also Lev. 23:37 P; all in Hex. 
nDJ prove Gen. 22:1; Ex. 15:25; 20:20; Num. 14:22 E; Ex. 17:2,7 J. Verse 15 an Aramaeie ety- 
mology like Gen. 31 :47 E. Verse 31 "U #TD like coriander seed, from Num. 11 :7 E. 
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tion of their complaints, these furnished the occasion and are implied in what he 
says and proposes to do. There must accordingly have been a previous statement 
of the emergency which called for this action, the destitution of the people and 
their refractory conduct which led to the application of a test whether they would 
be obedient when the destitution was relieved. So strongly is this need felt that 
Knobel assigns v. 3 to J and Dillmann seeks to find a suitable heading for both 
the narratives in v. 3, but apparently without being able to satisfy himself how 
to accomplish it. In his commentary in loc. he gives 3b to P as ^Jlp assembly is 
a P word and 3a to J, but this has flesh pots as well as bread in it, which wrecks 
the fundamental assumption. To remedy this in his concluding dissertation, pp. 
624, 634, he allots v. 3 to both documents, taking refuge in the manipulation of E 
who has here tied a knot which cannot be disentangled. Most critics acquiesce 
in a headless narrative for J, notwithstanding the fact that complaints of this sort 
are elsewhere held to be attributable to JE, e. g., 14:11 ; Num. 20:4,5, and that 
the necessity laid upon them to concede v. 3 to P annuls their claim that such 
passages are from a different document. 

The critics take offence that Moses anticipates the Lord's direction by making 
the precise announcement to the people in v. 8, which he is first told to declare to 
them in v. 12. Julicher is displeased that first Moses and Aaron v. 7, then Moses 
v. 8, then Aaron vs. 9,10, then the Lord v. 12 make the same statement in iden- 
tical language that Jehovah had heard the murmurings of the children of Israel. 
And he adds that if one author could write thus in the first instance and free from 
the constraint of older documents, it is silly to engage in Hexateuch criticism. 
We are inclined to agree with him so far as concerns that carping style of criti- 
cism, which makes mountains of molehills. 

The critics struggle each in his own way with the incongruity, which they 
seem to themselves to have detected, and bring the varied expedients of their art 
to bear upon it. Wellhausen throws vs. 6-8 out of the text as a gratuitous inter- 
polation by E. But Dillmann points out that vs. 6,7 contain the answer of Moses 
and Aaron to the murmurings of Israels in vs. 2,3. " It is the Lord, not we, who 
has brought you out of Egypt, and he will display to you his glory. It is against 
him not ns that your murmurings are directed." He urges, therefore, that vs. 6,7 
are in their proper place, only v. 8 is a gloss introduced by E to give his interpre- 
tation of their meaning.* Others attain the same end by transposition. Julicher 
expunges vs. 6,7 and transposes v. 8 after v. 12. Driver makes vs. 6-8 follow vs. 
9-12. Kuenen adopts the order vs. 11,12,9,10,6,7 and rejects v. 8 as a later 
insertion. 

This free variety certainly suggests that there is a large subjective element in 
these conclusions. And it may be well to inquire whether the perplexity which 



* In the Dissertation at the end of his Commentary, p. 684, Dr. Dillmann appears to recede 
from this position and to rank v. 8 as an original constituent of the context in which it stands. 
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so embarrasses the critics is as serious as they imagine. It is no unusual thing 
for Moses to expound the divine purposes or requirements, when it is to be 
assumed that he has been instructed to do so, even though this fact has not been 
formally stated, cf. vs. 19,23.25,32 ; Num. 16:5,28. It is not strange, therefore, 
for Moses to speak as he does, v. 8. Nor is it strange that what he had said to 
the people, should be freshly confirmed in solemn majesty from the mouth of 
Jehovah appearing in glory in the cloud, v. 12 ; nor that the people should be so 
repeatedly and emphatically admonished that Jehovah had heard their murmur- 
ings. The confusion, of which the critics complain, does not exist and their pro- 
posed remedies are uncalled for. 

It is further said that v. 5 cannot be from the same pen as v. 22. The 
double supply of manna on the sixth day would not have excited surprise, if 
Jehovah had before declared that this should be the case. But though this had 
been made known to Moses, he did not tell the people till the occasion arose, 
v. 23. 

A criterion for the division of the latter half of the chapter is sought in the 
last clause of v. 4, J. Those verses, in which the manna is made to test the peo- 
ple's obedience to God's law, belong to J. Hence Knobel gives him vs. 27-30 ; 
to which Dlllmann adds vs. 25,26 as an essential part of the same paragraph, and 
vs. 19,20 as an additional trial. In these verses no mention is made of the quan- 
tity collected by each person, while the fact is emphasized in other verses that 
each one gathered precisely the same amount. These latter are accordingly given 
to P, vs. 16-18,22-24, Dillmann. Wellhausen draws the line more sharply by 
sundering the clauses 16a and 18b "gather every man according to his eating," as 
though this were inconsistent with an omer to each; a nicety, which other critics, 
Kittell excepted, think fit to disregard. The variation in details between different 
critics need not be here recited, though they are considerable and fluctuate be- 
tween the idea of two separate narratives and one narrative supplemented by dis- 
connected additions. It is of consequence to our purpose chiefly as showing the 
indeflniteness of the reasons which guide in the decisions. But the whole basis 
of the partition is itself a fallacy. There is no incompatibility between making 
the manna a test of obedience and each person gathering an equal quantity. 
Both facts are stated in a closely connected narrative ; but this affords no imag- 
inable justification for rending it asunder. 

The diversities alleged are too trivial for serious consideration. "Worms," v. SO, are 
D'^Sin and v. 24, HDT . Manna melted in the sun, v. 21, yet was baked, v. 23. It is charged that 
vs. 15 and 31 are doublets, because the former notes the exclamation of surprise or curiosity, 
with which the manna was greeted on its first appearance, and the latter states that this be- 
came its permanent name. Driver, like Noldeke, Kayserand Vatke disregards them entirely. 

The result of the analysis, which we have been considering, is strikingly at 
variance with current critical views. It is commonly represented that P relates 
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history for the sake of the ritual or of legal institutions, to which it leads or which 
are based upon it, while J records facts for their own sake. Here these parts are 
precisely reversed. P deals with the facts without any ulterior aim, and in J the 
manna is but a stepping stone to the observance of the Sabbath. This is so oppo- 
site to the accepted characteristics of these hypothetical documents that Kuenen 
and Jiilicher reject the above analysis and adopt another based on a wholly dif- 
ferent principle. They agree with the critics already considered in making P the 
groundwork of the chapter; but they deny that any part of it belongs to JE. 
The additions were made by later diaskeuasts in the interest of a stricter observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, vs. 4,5,22-27,28-30, and of magnifying and handing down the 
memory of Jehovah's goodness in giving the manna, vs. 31-34. So Kueuen. 
Jiilicher differs in details, but is at one with him in the principle.* This obliter- 
ates the distinction insisted upon by the rest, and substitutes new lines of division 
based on a different conception. 

But the partition is as unwarranted and as arbitrary as before. It assumes 
in advance a given course of religious development, and makes that the standard 
by which questions of date and authorship are to be decided. Why the narrative 
of the manna, the inculcation of the observance of the Sabbath, and the charge to 
preserve a memorial to future generations may not have been recorded by the 
same writer, it is difficult to see. At least some further proof must be demanded 
than an oracular dictum that thus it must be, or an a priori hypothesis uncon- 
firmed by facts. 

It is at least clear here again that the dividing line between P and JE is not 
so clearly marked as the critics would have us believe. It is in controversy 
whether this whole chapter belongs to P or only a part, and if so whether the rest 
is J and if so how much, or whether the additions are from an entirely different 
source. 

The further question is raised whether this chapter is in its proper place or 
has been transferred from another position. The latter has been argued partly 
from a comparison of this chapter with Num. 11, and partly from the contents of 
the chapter itself. On the assumption that the same event is related in these two 
chapters it is asked whether it belongs where Ex. 16 now stands prior to the arri- 



* Jtilicher'8 conception of the documents, which determines his analysis, is thus stated by 
himself (Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. for 1882, p. 288); J and E relate history for its own sake, 
P and D (Rd) from tendencies exterior to itself; D to make use of it as a text for preach- 
ing and to add reflections of no very varied type, P to attach to it institutions of the cultus 
and laws of a religious and hierocratic character. In his view vs. 21-26 which connect the 
law of the Sabbath with the manna belong to P, but vs. 28-30,iJ2-34 to Rd. And he is par- 
ticular to explain how it came to pass that while P was subsequent to D and Rd (by whom 
Deuteronomy was attached to JE) his work nevertheless passed through deuteronomic hands. 
The deuteronomic ideas attached to P sections here and especially in the book of Joshua, in his 
opinion require the assumption that the work of revising in a deuteronomic interest continued 
to a very late period. And thus hypothesis must be built on hypothesis in order to relieve the 
difficulties which the critical partition itself creates. 
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val of Israel at Sinai, or with Num. 11 subsequent to their departure from it. 
Again it is said that the Sabbath law is here presupposed, vs. 23 sqq., and that vs. 
33,34 imply the existence of the tables of the law, the ark and the tabernacle, all 
which belong to a later time. But on the other hand the occurrences in Ex. 16 
and Num. 11 are not to be identified. Num. 11:6 plainly does not record the first 
appearance of the manna. The forty years, Ex. 16:35, during which they ate 
manna must cover the entire sojourn in the wilderness. The precision in the 
statement of the time and locality, 16:1, implies that something of importance 
occurred then and there. This would be superfluous, if vs. 2-36 were not here 
originally, but 16:1 connected immediately with 17:1. The Sabbath law may 
have been given prior to the proclamation of the ten commandments at Sinai. 
The preservation of the pot of manna may be proleptically introduced here to 
complete the statements on this subject, although the command was given at a 
later time. There is nothing in v. 35 that Moses could not have written, at any 
rate, in the plains of Moab. Its two clauses surely need not have been extracted 
from different documents. Nor is it necessary to assume that v. 36 is a gloss of 
later date, when the measures of an earlier period had become unfamiliar. There 
is no evidence that the omer ever was in use as a measure. The probability is 
that it was not, as it occurs nowhere in that sense outside of this chapter. It 
likely was a small vessel in common use in every family, which it was therefore 
natural to employ in gathering the manna ; hence the occasion for defining its 
size. 

5. Chapter 17. 

Here v. 1 is given to P and the following narratives are divided between J 
and E. The effect of this is that P mentions for no reason, so far as appears, that 
there was no water at Eephidim, for it was attended with no further conse- 
quence. This cannot be relieved, as has been proposed, by assigning the last 
clause of v. 1 to J, for it is assured to P by Num. 33:14, with its allusion to the 
circumstance here narrated. Still further vs. 2 sqq. are then left with no hint of 
the place, where this event occurred, although "there," v. 3, implies that it had 
been mentioned just as we find it in v. 1. In v. 8 the people are still at Rephi- 
dim, at which in v. 1 they arrived. This chapter cannot, therefore, be torn asun- 
der, if references from one part to another are an indication of unity. Kayser 
and Vatke accordingly both feel constrained to link v. 1 to what follows, the for- 
mer giving the whole chapter to J * and the latter ascribing vs. 1,2,7 to P. 

Schrader sees no ground for sundering vs. 2-7, though most critics find a 
doublet in vs. 2 and 3. 



* The critics commonly make "the congregation of the children of Israel" a criterion of P 
and refer every verse or clause which contains it to him: but that this should alternate with 
" people " in v. 1 is no more strange than that the latter alternates with "children of Israel" in 

vs. 2,7. 
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And as " chide" 3H ana " " tempt " HDJ m v - 2 are evidently introduced as 
explanatory of the names Massah and Meribah v. 7, vs. 2, 7 are ascribed to J and 
vs. 3-6 to E. But while its relation to v. 7 accounts for the form of v. 2 and 
makes it a necessary part of the narrative, v. 3 is equally essential if the writer 
wished to insert the language of the people's murmurs. Instead of these verses 
being mutually exclusive and suggestive of different writers, they belong together 
and supplement each other. 

Julicher followed by Kittell partitions the clauses of vs. 5,6 between J and E, 
as though "goon before the people" represented a different conception of the 
spectators of the scene from " take with thee of the elders of Israel ;" and " I will 
stand before thee there upon the rock," was suggestive of an exercise of divine 
power without human instrumentality, and so to be discriminated from " thou 
shalt smite the rock." Such a rending apart of what belongs together and inject- 
ing a discordance where none exists, are customary methods of effecting critical 
dissection. ' This instance, glaring as it is, is not really more so than others which 
have found more acceptance. 

The name Meribah chiding or strife given to this place because of the 
chiding of the children of Israel was likewise given to Kadesh subsequently where 
a somewhat similar scene occurred. This has been made a pretext for alleging 
that these are but variant accounts of the same transaction, in spite of the 
explicit testimony of the sacred historian to the contrary, and of the manifest dif- 
ference of time and place and attendant circumstances, as well as of subsequent 
allusions which clearly distinguish them, one being called by its alternate designa- 
tion Massah, Deut. 6:16; 9:22, and the other Meribah-Kadesh, Num. 27:14; 
Deut. 32:51 ; Ezek. 47:19; 48:28. It has been claimed that still another diver- 
gent story is implied, Deut. 33:8. In the narratives the people are said to have 
tempted or proved Jehovah, and to have striven with Jehovah. In this passage 
Jehovah is said to have proved his godly one, i. e. Aaron at Massah, and striven 
with him at the waters of Meribah. This is simply another aspect of the same 
transactions. While the people were chiding with their leaders Moses and Aaron 
and murmuring against God, Moses and Aaron were themselves put to the test 
and their constancy and fidelity severely tried by these occurrences, and at Meri- 
bah Kadesh the Lord's controversy with them was such as to exclude them from 
Canaan. Dillmann discredits the miracle altogether and declares the digging of 
the well described, Num. 21:16-18, is another and simpler view of the way in 
which a supply of water was procured for the people. If a critic's unsupported 
conjecture outweighs the statement of a trustworthy historical record, so it must 
be. Horeb is the name not of a peak but of a range of mountains ; and the rock 
which was the scene of this miracle was doubtless in the immediate vicinity of 
Eephidim. 

*3 
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Joshua, v. 9, receives by anticipation this name which was given him at a 
later time, Num. 13:8,16. The unity of vs. 8-16 is commonly conceded, and its 
continuity with the preceding is vouched for by its occurrence at Rephidim, cf . 
v. 1. Schrader stands alone in sundering vs. 14-16 from the verses which precede 
and to which it is intimately related. Wellhausen remarks that there is no men- 
tion that the command, v. 14, was obeyed and Julieher that the language 
attributed to the children of Israel, v. 7, had not been used in the preceding 
narrative ; which shows not that the record is incomplete, or that anything has 
been dropped from the text, but that the author left some things which were 
sufficiently obvious of themselves to the intelligence of his readers. 

The language of this chapter affords no justification of the critical partition which is here 
proposed. The wording of the complaint, v. 3b E, resembles that in 16:3b P too closely to be 
from different pens. The " elders of Israel," the " rod " with the allusion to 7 :20, and Horeb are 
claimed as marks of E; but they are not so in any distinctive sense. On the critics' own divis- 
ion "elders of Israel" is found in J, 12:21; 24:1,9; Num. 11:16,24,25; Josh. 7:6, also in P, Lev. 9:1, 
where it is combined in the same context with "children of Israel," v. 3, and " congregation " 
m,pn S3 v. 5 as here vs. 1,7; and in Lev. 4:15 DTPD 'Jp? "elders of the congregation" are 
united in the same expression. The rod of Moses is only assigned to E by an arbitrary allotment, 
and this can only be carried through by repeatedly sundering clauses that contain It from their 
proper connection. Nevertheless Moses' rod is in J, 4:2,4 and this is expressly identified with 
the one by which miracles were wrought, 7 :15. The rod, which Moses directs Aaron to use and 
which in the intention of the narrator, or, if the critics please, the redactor, is identical with that 
of Moses, cf . 7 :15-20, is repeatedly given to P, 7 :9-12,19; 8:1,12,13. In 14 :16 it is sliced out of a P 
context and given to E, though there is nothing in E with which to connect it. In Num. 20:9 
Dillmann concedes it to P; and in v. 11 it occurs with Tit}? congregation, which creates the quan- 
dary that the rod must be given to P, or mj? which is alleged to be uniformly characteristic of 
P must be given to E, or R must be invoked to relieve the difficulty. Horeb occurs but twice 
beside in the Hexateuch, apart from Deuteronomy viz Ex. 8:1; 33:6. Its use here is plainly 
required by the situation. Israel had not yet reached Sinai, 19:1, but was in the vicinity of 
another point in the range, which collectively bore the name of Horeb. If 13J , v. 11 and a? 1 ?!! , 
v. 13, are claimed for E, because n"113J and TWOr! occur 32:18, it is to be said that except in 
one poetic passage, Gen. 49:26, "DJ only occurs beside in the Hex., Gen. 7:18,19,20,24 P. Hur is 
mentioned again, Ex. 24:14 E, but so he is 31:2; 35:30; 38:22 P. In v. 9 "the rod of God" is so 
called because of the divine power that accompanied it so that Elohim is entirely in place; but 
if this is held to be a mark of E, how is it with Jehovah, vs. 4,5.14-16 ? Schrader is alone in his 
attempt to relieve this in part by ascribing vs. 14-16 to J, and thus s parating them from the 
verses which precede and give them all their meaning. 

6. Chapter 18. 
We are told that this chapter belongs to E, since Elohim occurs in it so fre- 
quently. But as Jehovah is found in the first twelve verses quite as often as 
Elohim, it is assumed that J had the same story and R has inlroduced clauses 
from it here and there. Thus v. lb is pronounced superfluous, whereas it empha- 
sizes the chief benefit included in the more general statement of v. la. There is 
no repetition in v. 8 ; the first clause relates to the plagues and the events of the 
exodus, the last clause to what had taken place since. And the partition of the 
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verse would not at any rate answer the purpose of the critics, for Jehovah occurs 
in both clauses. Verses 9,10 are not doublets, for the former describes Jethro's 
feelings, the latter tells how he gave expression to them. Neither is there any 
redundancy in v. 10 itself ; for delivering out of the hand of the Egyptians, as 
was done at the Bed Sea, is distinct from delivering from under their hand or from 
Egyptian bondage. Jiilicher accordingly admits that there is nothing to justify 
the assumption of a parallel account from J, but only a rhetorical tendency to 
fulness and embellishment. The deliverances referred to are so grand that they 
are dwelt upon and emphasized. 

But then there is no way of accounting for the repeated use of Jehovah except 
charging it upon R. This is the expedient constantly resorted to by the critics in 
similar dilemmas. It is, however, a dangerous venture, for it really unsettles 
their whole hypothesis. All the arguments and the criteria on which they base 
their partition rest on the primary assumption that the texts of the different docu- 
ments have been accurately preserved, and especially that the names of God have 
been transmitted unaltered. If Elohim has been changed into Jehovah six times 
within the compass of twelve verses for no apparent reason, and as many times 
in the chapter immediately preceding, not to speak of numerous other instances 
which have been pointed out before and those which will come into view here- 
after, what have they to anchor to ? And the more complicated their scheme, 
the worse it is for them. The more minute the fragments which they undertake 
to select out and recognize on the one hand, and the more numerous the redactors 
and the more frequent and comprehensive the revisions and textual modifications 
which they are compelled to assume on the other, the more precarious all their 
reasoning becomes. Unsettling the text as they do by their arbitrary assumptions, 
they of necessity cut away the ground from beneath their own feet. 

In actual fact there is no mystery whatever in the use of the divine names in 
this chapter. It is only necessary to bear in mind that Jethro was not an Israel- 
ite. It was natural, therefore, that Elohim should be used in what he says and 
in what is said of him and to him, so vs. 12sqq., except where there is explicit 
reference to Israel's God, cf. v. 11, so vs. 8-10. In v. 1 both forms of speech are 
combined ; the divine benefit conferred upon Moses and Israel, of which Jethro 
had heard, culminated in the God of Israel's having led them out of Egypt. 
" The God of my father," Abraham or Jacob, v. 4, is as specific as the God of 
Israel. " The mount of God," v. 5, is so called from the divine manifestations 
there made to Moses, 8:1, and to Israel, ch. 19 sqq. 

That there is no discrepancy in the various passages relating to Jethro, 
Moses' father-in-law, was shown, Hebraica, VII., pp. 118-9. The mention of 
him here consequently affords no ground for critical partition. Nor does his 
bringing Moses' wife and sons to him, which is not in conflict with the state- 
ment, 4:20,24-26, that he took his wife with him when he left Midian, Hebraica, 
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VII., p. 122. It is expressly stated that he had sent her back, which was a most 
natural thing for him to do, when he discovered that difficulties were likely to 
arise from Pharaoh's refusal to let the people go. The critics refer this clause in 
18:2 to R for no reason but that a seeming discrepancy can thus be created. The 
allegation that if she had been sent back, this would have been stated at the time 
of its occurrence, is without foundation. The mention of Zipporah is purely 
incidental. The historian was not tracing her life and fortunes. It is his habit 
thus to suggest when the occasion arises, what he had not thought it needful to 
mention before, cf. Gen. 18:1; 14:14; 15:7; 19:14; 20:12,13; 32:3. To explain 
the identity of 2:22 and 18:3 the critics have to assume that J has copied from E, 
whereas the simple fact is that the writer here repeats the mention already made 
of Moses' eldest son now that he has occasion to speak of both together. 

A discrepancy has been charged between v. 5 and 19:2. It is stated, v. 5, that 
Jethro found Moses already encamped at the mount of God and yet it is not until 
19:2 that the people leave Rephidim for Sinai. Some have thought that the 
mount of God here means not Sinai but that part of Horeb near Rephidim, where 
water had been miraculously brought from the rock, 17:6, or that Rephidim was 
so near to Sinai that the encampment might with propriety be said to be at either 
place. The true explanation doubtless is that there is a slight departure from 
chronological exactness for the sake of a better topical arrangement. Jethro's 
visit belongs in time after the arrival at Sinai, but is narrated before it, in order 
not to interrupt the continuity of the divine legislation, which occupied the entire 
term of Israel's abode at the mount, filling the rest of Exodus, the whole of 
Leviticus and some chapters in Numbers. The chronological order is subordi- 
nated to the topical by all historians, whenever they find it conducive to a better 
presentation of their subject to do so. Repeated instances occur in the Mosaic 
record. Thus the plagues are related in unbroken series until the day on which 
the smiting of the firstborn was to take place, ch. 11, cf. v. 4. Then in order to 
bring together all that relates to the institution of the passover by which Israel 
was set free from that infliction and the way was paved for the exodus, the writer 
reverts from the fourteenth day of the month to directions given some days before) 
12:3. And the dedication offerings of the princes are not related until Numbers, 
ch. 7, although they were presented immediately after the setting up of the taber- 
nacle, Ex. 40:17 sqq., and the consecration of its vessels, Lev. 8:10,11 ; the legis- 
lation could thus be completed first without interruption. 

There is another account in Deut. ch. 1 of the appointment of judges recorded 
in this chapter. Moses there begins his address to the people by referring to the 
divine command to leave Horeb and proceed to Canaan, v. 6. He then adds, v. 9, 
" And I spake to you at that time " of the need of judges to assume the burden of 
ordinary judicial decisions. And in v. 18, " I commanded you at that time all the 
things which ye should do." As this alludes to the entire body of statutes given 
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at Sinai, " at that time " cannot be limited to the moment of their departure from 
the mountain, but must be used in a general sense to cover the period of their 
abode there. It is here spoken of among the preliminaries of their march to 
Canaan that the organization was effected and the legal constitution was drawn 
up, provided with which they were prepared to move onward to the promised 
land. The account in Exodus and that in Deuteronomy supplement each other 
in certain particulars, but there is no inconsistency between them. There is 
nothing in Deuteronomy to conflict with the statement in Exodus that the ap- 
pointment of judges was first suggested by Jethro; aud nothing in Exodus to 
conflict with the statement in Deuteronomy that the men appointed by Moses 
were first selected by the people. 

The allegation that Num. 11:11 sqq. is a variant version of this same transac- 
tion from a different document is a mistake. Seventy elders were there chosen to 
aid Moses in the general administration of national affairs. This was at a differ- 
ent time and was a distinct thing from the selection of judges to settle individual 
strifes. 

1) LANGUAGE OF P.* 
Old Words. 

(i> mrr. (2) tsnp v., p. 151 a (also je>. <3) 

p T\U>P Ex. 7:10,11,20,22; 8:3,13,14; 14:4; 16:17; 



Num. 5:4; 8:3 P. Gen. 29:28; 42:20,25; 45:21; 
50:12; Ex. 8:20; 17:6 E. Josh. 4:8; 5:15; 9:26; 
10:23 JE. (4) 'JJH 'JK1 three times in Hex., 
V., p. 174. (5) »' "33 my Sect. 14, Lang, of P. 
(6) 3'3D Sect. 6, Lang, of P (also J and E). (7) 
ilbDK V., p. 151 e. (8) mnjyn Sect. 14, Lang. 

of p. (9) nil v., p. 174. (io) jru (= trm v., 

p. 152, 12 (also J and E). (11) 3 1 ? flK pm Ex. 9: 
12; 14:8,17P; 4:21; 10:20,27; 11:10E; Josh. 11: 
20 D. (12) D'3*lJ?n p3 Sect. 14, Lang, of P. 

New Words. 

(1) D'H hy Ex. 14:2,9,16,21,26,27 P (where JE 
uses DTI nflty ip v. 30, but with a somewhat 
different application); cf. a like diversity in 
phrases attributed to the same document, Sin 
D'H Gen. 32:13 J; 41:49 B, but by "lEW SlH 
D'H nSty 22:17 J; Josh. 11:4 JE. 

(2) 133 (Niph.) Ex. 14:4,17,18; Lev. 10:3 P; 
Gen. 34:19 J; Num. 22:15 E; not "in later 
prophets" only but Isa. 3:5; 23:8,9; Nah. 3:10. 

(3) riD: Ex. 26:35: 40:24; Num. 19:4; Josh. 
15:7; 18:17 P; Gen. 25:31; 30:38 J; t13J Ex. 
14:2 P. 



(4) nirr 1133 also JE Num. 14:21,22 (so Dri- 
ver); J Ex. 33:18 (thy glory), 22 (my glory), both 
referring to Jehovah. 

(5) rhlhl Ex. 16:16; 88:26; Num. 1:2,18,20,22; 
8:47 P. 

(6) lay Ex.l6:16,18,22,32,33,36P; nowhere else 
in O. T. in this sense. 

(7) spy Ex. 16:18,23; 26:136*8,13; Lev. 25:37; 
Num. 3:46,48,49 P. 

(8) my 71 K'tM is referred by rule to P, so 
that Num. 82:2 and Josh. 9:15b,17-21, though 
in a JE context, are assigned to P simply be- 
cause of this expression; so is Num. 32:4 be- 
cause of my . my occurs in Num. 16:26 J; 
20:10,11 JE (so Driver; Dillmann gives 10a to 
P, 11 to E); and in Josh. 22:16-18 it is found in 
connection with various marks of JE. Dill- 
mann assigns Josh. 22:13 to JE but tries to 
explain away the presence of my as an in- 
sertion by R. fcWJ is also in Ex. 22:27 E. 

(9) pn3B> Ex. 16:23; Lev. 16:31 P. Ex. 31:15; 
85 :'i are alleged to belong to a later addition to 
P, and Lev. 23:3,24,32,39; 25:4,5 to the Holiness 
Laws. 

(10) nny also in E Ex. 82 :15 and JE Josh. 4:16, 

(11) yDD also in J according to Driver, who 
refers Gen. 13:3 to this document. 



* The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., p. 242sq. The references are to former articles 
in this series, where the proper explanations are given. 
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"Atto.1- "key6jitva. 
These of course afford no indication of a 
writer's usage. 



(1) rUXJX Ex. 16:33 P. 

(2) rVTPflJf 16:31 P. 



Old Wobds. 

a) mrr. (2) niaj»3 v., P . 155. <3> npm t 

Sect. 13, Lang, of J. (4) woh also in E Gen. 
87:22; 50:20; Ex. 1:11; 11:9; 20:12; andlnPEx. 
16:32 and according to Driver Num. 15:40. (5) 
nSrriD V.. p. 155, also E Gen. 29:25; 42:28. 
(6) ntS>p (as verb) Sect. 9, Lang, of E. also P 
Ex. 7:3. (7) J1H Sect. 13, Lang, of J; also in 
E; in P Num. 31:7,17,19. (8) [ZrSy Sect, 5, 
Lang, of J; also in E; inPEx. 20:11; Lev. 17: 
12; Num. 18:24. (9) 33 1 ? Sect. 6, Lang, of E. 
(10) 3 ,- 1pn (approach) Sect. 5, Lang, of J; in- 
trans. only Gen. 12:11; Ex. 14:10. (11) Ktyj 
DTy Sect. 5, Lang, of J ; also in E. (12) pyy 



2) LANGUAGE OF J.* 

17 E; six times in Deut.; all in Hex. 
(2) tron Ex. 13:22 J (or E?); 33:11 E; all in 



Hex. 

(3) D'tP'W Ex. 14:7 J; 15:4 E; all in Hex. 

(4) HOJ Ex. 15:25; 16:4; 17:2,7 J; Gen. 22:1; 
Ex. 20 :20 E ; Num. 14 :22 R or E ; eight times in 
Deut. ; all in Hex. 

(5) rUK-iy Ex. 16:28 J ; Josh. 18:3 E ; Num. 
14:llbts R or E; all in Hex. 

(6) nnj Gen. 24:27,48; Ex. 32:34; Deut. 32: 
12 J; Ex. 13:17; 15:13; Num. 28:7 E; Ex. 13:21 
J or E ; all in Hex. 



Sect. 2, Lang, of J ; also in E. (13) StTI Sect. 6, 
Lang.of J; alsoinEandP. (14) DHp Sect. 10, 
Lang, of E. (15) rjpjjr s eo t. 6, Lang, of J. (16) 
1DD V., p. 155. (17) tyjO Sect. 13, Lang, of E; 
also in P. (18) mn Sect. 10, Lang, of E. 
New Words. 
(1) Dn3# JV3 Ex. 13:3,14 J; 20:2; Josh. 24: 



Old Words. 
(1) DTlSK . (2) J3 V., p. 155, also in J. (3) 
DfU (repent) Ex. 18:17 E; Gen. 6:6,7; Ex. 32:12, 
14 J; all in Hex. (4) HBD (staff or rod) Ex. 4: 
17,20; 7:15,17,20; 9:23; 10:13; 14:16; 17:5,9; Num. 
20:9,11 E; Gen. 38 :18,25 ; Ex. 4:2,4 J; Ex. 7:9,10, 
12ois,19; 8:1,12,13; Num. 17:17 sqq.; 20:8 P; all 
in Hex. (5) Snj Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (6) TJ") 
Sect. 11, Lang, of E ; twice in Hex. besides once 
in Deut. (7) Sh33 Sect. 11, Lang, of E ; twice 
in Hex. (8) p-Sj? Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (9) pyy 
Seot. 2, Lang, of J. (10) WW V., p. 154 ; also in 
J and P. (11) Slp4 #n&y V., p. 154; also in J. 
(12) jm (Hiph.) Gen. 4:23 Ji; Ex. 15:26; Num. 
23:18E; twice in Deut.; all in Hex. (13) nuh 
PIT Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (14) 3in Sect. 13, Lang, 
of E; apart from Deut. three times in Hex. 
(15) S# 3SJ Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (16) n3TO V., 
p. 175; also in J. (17) "II 11 Ex. 3:15; 17:16 E; 
all in O. T. (18) VflK Sect. 2, Lang, of J; also 
in P Ex. 16:16; Lev. 14:8; Num. 19:14,18, be- 
sides its frequent use to denote the sacred 
Tabernacle. (19) n&npS Sect. 5, Lang, of J. 



Rare Words. 
(1) T pjh Ex. 18:3,14.16 J; all in O. T. (2) 
nD-D 1 D'D'O Ex. 18:10 J; all in Hex. (3) "UE? 
Ex. 18:12 J; four times in Deut.; all in Hex. 
(4) *p}} (verb) Ex. 18:13; 34:20 J; Deut. 21:4,6; 
all in Hex. (5) niDDID Ex. 13:16 J; twice in 
Deut. ; all in O. T. (6) yblD Ex. 16:20 J ; all in 
Hex.; (7) nST Ex. 16:24 J; all in Hex. (8) p« 
rOtyU Ex. 16:35 J; all in O. T. 
3) LANGUAGE OP E.+ 

(20) injnS ty'K Sect. 4, Lang, of J. (21) Wil 
Sect. 10, Lang, of E ; also in J and P. (22) Sj? 
nillK Sect. 6, Lang, of E; also in J. (23) 
DJ-DJ Sect. 12, Lang, of J; also in P. 



New Words. 

(1) D'Bton Ex. 13:18 E; Josh. 1:14; 4:12 Rd; 
all in Hex. 

(2) NDY (verb) Ex. 17:3; (noun) Ex. 17:3 E; 
Deut. 28:48; (adj.) Deut. 29:18; }lK02f Deut. 
8:15; the root and Its derivatives, all in Hex. 

(3) "M2f Ex. 17:6bis; Num. 23:9; Josh. 5:2,3 
E; Ex. 33:21,22; Deut. 32:4 sqq. J; Deut. 8:15; 
all in Hex. 

(4) n?n Ex. 18:21; 24:11 E; Num. 24:4,16 J; 
all in Hex. 

(5) rhm Ex. 15:20 E; 32:19 J; all in Hex. 

(6) ST3 Ex. 15:8 E; Num. 24:7; Deut. 82:2 J; 
all in Hex. 

Rare Words. 
(1) rn333 Ex. 14:25 E; all in O. T. (2) [fllK 
Ex. 14:25 E; all in Hex. (3) pr\D Ex. 15:25 E; 
all in Hex. 



* The numbers are those of Heb., VI., p. 246sq. t The numbers are those of Heb„ VI., p. 249 sq. 
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SECTION 16. EXODUS 19:1-34:35. 
1. Chapter 19. 

The critics are seriously puzzled in their attempt to effect a satisfactory par- 
tition of this chapter. They are generally agreed that P must be limited to the 
first two verses; but there their agreement ends. Most of them refer vs. 1,2a to 
P, inasmuch as dates and stations are commonly assigned to him. Jiilicher 
inverts the order, vs. 2a,l, for the sake of a closer correspondence with 16:1. 
According to Kuenen (Hex., p. 72) these verses are in P's style, though whether 
they come from him must remain uncertain since they are now worked into a 
narrative taken from elsewhere. The fact is that these verses are a necessary 
introduction to the chapter, and if they be sundered from the narrative that fol- 
lows, it will contain no statement of the people's arrival at Sinai, the scene of the 
occurrences described is left in doubt until v. 11, and "the mount," v. 2b, pre- 
supposes some antecedent explanation which is missing. To relieve this difficulty 
some would share the opening verses between P and the body of the chapter. 
Knobel followed by Noldeke and Kittell give 2a to P and attach v. 1 to what 
follows. Kayser attains the same end by reversing the process, giving v. 1 to P 
and attaching 2a to what follows. 

It is in the rest of the chapter, however, that the critical confusion chiefly 
reigns. Kuenen after referring to the want of agreement among critics (Hex., p. 
157) passes this judgment upon the case : " Clearly all is uncertainty. The cause 
is not far to seek: the Sinai stories have passed through many phases before 
reaching their present form, and no small part of the original contents of the 
documents has been lost in the process." Of the reason here given there is not 
the slightest evidence ; but the fact that the critics are widely divergent in their 
conclusions is obvious enough. 

Commonly the bulk of the chapter is parcelled in one way or another between 
J and E ; but Kuenen takes ground against this, and says, Hex., p. 142 : " It is 
doubtful whether J has contributed anything to the account of the Sinaitic legis- 
lation." He exposes the motive of the partition, Hex., p. 157 : " Wellhausen and 
Dillmann evidently start from the assumption that J described the events at Sinai, 
and that we must possess at any rate some remains of his account." This is the 
whole matter in a nutshell. The composite character, which they affirm, is not a 
conclusion reached after an impartial investigation. They have simply found 
what they were predetermined to find. 

The greater part of the chapter is usually given to E, and reference made to 
the occurrence of Elohim * vs. 3,17,19, but Jehovah occurs much more frequently 



* Elohim points to the divine in these manifestations in contrast with mere natural phe- 
nomena. It was no ordinary cloud charged with thunder and lightning that descended upon 
the summit, but Moses went up unto God, v. 3, the people were brought out to meet with God, 
v. 17, Moses spake and God answered him in loud tones, v. 19. Jehovah is the personal name of 
the Being who thus manifested his presence. 
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(eighteen times), which can only be explained by attributing it to E. Sinai, vs. 
11,18, and other J words are also laid to his account. It is easy to see that any 
hypothesis whatever can be carried through by a free use of R. However the 
facts may conflict with critical assumptions, the infallibility of the assumptions is 
never suspected. R is to blame. Certain words are assigned to J as his pecu- 
lium; certain others to E. When these are found inextricably mingled, the 
unsophisticated might imagine that the same writer was freely using both. But 
no ; R has been mixing J and E. That the critics are unable to effect the parti- 
tion of the chapter and their criteria cannot be made to tally with its contents is 
surely no very convincing proof that there must have been a parallel narrative to 
account for the divergence. The argument reduced to plain English amounts to 
this : Inasmuch as the facts are at variance with the hypothesis, therefore the 
hypothesis is true and the facts must be corrected accordingly. 

Julicher claims that 3b is by a different hand from 3a, because Jehovah's 
calling to him out of the mount implies that Moses had not ascended it but was 
below. It may be presumed that he had never read 24:15,16. He further urges, 
and in this Dr. Driver follows him, that the natural sequel of, v. 3, went up would 
be not be, v. 7, came, but, v. 14, went down. This triviality Dr. Dillmann very 
properly disregards. In 24:3 according to the common analysis of critics (Julicher 
(20:21) and Driver (19:24) included) came is the antithesis of a preceding went up. 
In numberless instances J03 came alternates with TV went down, Gen. 42:2,3,5; 
46:3,6; 1 Sam. 10:8; 26:6,7; and in the chapter before us cf. v. 9, come, v. 18, 
descended ; v. 10, go, v. 14. went down. Dillmann affirms that vs. 3-8 belongs to 
the oldest of the documents ; Kuenen, Hex., p. 246, that its strong assertion of 
Jehovah's unity and supremacy and its highly idealistic conception of Israel's 
relation to other peoples stamp it as a late insertion. 

In proof of the composite character of this chapter, it is further urged : 

"Verse 9a is incongruous after v. 8." It is hard to see why. The people's pledge of obedi- 
ence is followed by the promise on the Lord's part that he will come in the thick cloud and speak 
in their hearing, thus affording them convincing- evidence that the words are really his. 

" Verse 9b is superfluous after 8b." But 8b is the general preliminary statement of what 
was actually done in 9b. Such prefatory statements are of constant occurrence in Hebrew 
narratives, e. g., Gen. 24:29b, cf . 30b ; 28:5b summing up what follows to 29 :13 ; 31 :18b ; 31 :23b, cf . 
25; 31:46b, cf. 54; Ex. 2:15b, cf. 21; 4:20a. These are eagerly seized upon by critics and converted 
into indications of a double narrative, when on the contrary these summary anticipations of 
particulars to be subsequently given are suggestive only of unity and a consistent plan. Dr. 
Driver seems inclined to suspect that 9b is only an accidental repetition of 8b. If so, it only 
raises a question of textual criticism and has no bearing on that of critical partition. 

"Verse 20, Jehovah is said to have come down on Mount Sinai, though he had already 
descended upon it, v. 18." But, as Julicher remarks, v. 20 may be regarded as a comprehensive 
summing up of what precedes. Or it may be said with Banke, TJntersuchungen ttber d. Penta- 
teuch, II., p. 41. The actual descent takes place in v. 16, and v. 17 the people are brought out to 
meet with God; v. 18 paii.ts the majestic scene for the eye, v. 19 for the ear. And after these 
grand features have been set forth, ihe detailed description of what took place begins, v. 20. 
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" Verse 21 repeats the command, v. 12." And it is very natural that such a charge should be 
repeated as the supreme moment was approaching:. That it had been given before is expressly 
stated, v. 23, which the critics throw out of the text simply because it nullifies their objection. 

" 73 1 ram's horn, v. 13, is quite distinct from 132' trumpet, vs. 16,19." How this can be said 
in the face of their explicit identification, Josh 6:4-9,13, it is difficult to see. 

" Verse 19 is continued 20:1 sqq., and vs. 20-25 interrupt the connection." But what the Lord 
said to Moses, cf . v. 20, must be distinguished from the words addressed to all the people, 20 : 
1 sqq., 22. There is consequently no interruption; vs. 20-25 record the last preliminary to the 
proclamation of the decalogue. 

"Vs. 22,24, the priests and Aaron are introduced without preparation." But Aaron had 
been repeatedly associated with Moses before, and there is no reason why he should not be now. 
The mention of priests in this single passage acquaints us with a fact known from no other 
source, that such an order existed in Israel at this time. We know nothing further about them, 
and conjectures are of no avail. It is sufficient for our present purpose that this conflicts with 
no explicit statement made elsewhere. It can therefore supply no argument for a diversity of 
documents. The critics affirm what they have no means of knowing, when they allege that 
these verses belong to U document representing a different view of the origin of the priesthood 
from that embodied in other portions of the Pentateuch. 

"Verse 25 IDK'I and said unto them (not and told them) should be followed by a statement of 
the words reported." Such an abrupt termination of the sentence as is here supposed, render- 
ing it absolutely senseless, cannot be attributed to any intelligent redactor. He has not stu- 
pidly broken off this extract without completing the sense and begun to draw from another 
document, but the sentence is complete as it stands. "IDX'I here can only mean "and he said 
so unto them," i. e., he repeated what the Lord had just charged him to say. Another example 
of the same description occurs Gen. 4:8, where it cannot possibly be twisted to favor a diversity 
of documents. 

" Verses 21,24 Sn D1H break through unto, and vs. 22,24, 2 Y~\2 break forth upon, are new 
expressions not used before." These words occur here in a sense peculiar to this passage, and 
which is foreign to both J and E. And in the very same paragraph, in which he uses this argu- 
ment, Dr. Dillmann insists that a few rare expressions like P17JD v. 5, T3JP1 v. 12, i"l V and 
hy v. 13, do not prove E's dependence on some other document. 

"According to 19:13b [=Er] the horn-blast is the signal of God's departure, when the people 
may ascend to the mountain ; but in v. 16 [= J] it announces Yahweh's arrival." Hebbaica, 
VI., p. 261. In a foot-note reference is made to Dillmann "for a full discussion on this point." 
But Dillmann makes no such distinction between the documents as is here proposed by Dr. 
Harper. And it is impracticable whether upon the analysis in his comment on the passage, 
which gives vs. 13 and 17 to B, or that in his final dissertation, which gives 13b and 16 to J. The 
only question which can be raised is one not of criticism but of interpretation, viz., whether the 
protracted notes and coming up to the mount 1i"D 13b are to be understood differently from the 
sound of the trumpet, v. 16, and coming to the nether part of the mount "IDD JVfinJU v. 17. A 
distinction is made by the LXX. and some modern interpreters, but has little probability in its 
favor. 

Jiilicher has the fantastic notion that in J Jehovah comes down from heaven 
upon the mountain, hut in E he had his dwelling upon the mountain itself and 
no descent was necessary: and his partition is made upon this basis. Others 
divide it so that some of the particulars recorded in the chapter are assigned to 
one document and the rest to another, but with no guiding principle and in a 
purely arbitrary way. It is generally confessed that no clearly defined analysis 
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can be carried through. Dillmann gives it up so far vs. 3-6,11,16,18 are con- 
cerned, which he refers to both J and E. Jiilicher acknowledges that the two 
accounts are woven so intimately together that the attempt of criticism to find 
out the source of every clause and word deserves censure rather than approval. 

2. Chapter 20. 

The text of the decalogue in Deut. 5:6-18 differs in some particulars fr< m 
that in Exodus. Wellhausen maintains that the Exodus text has been modified 
into conformity with that of Deuteronomy and that it is irrational to give pref- 
erence to the former throughout, yet a careful comparison of the two texts 
demonstrates beyond intelligent contradiction the priority of that in Exodus- 
The difference is precisely what might be expected in a free reproduction in a 
popular address such as Deuteronomy professes to contain. 

The classification of Dr. Dillmann exhibits this in the most satisfactory manner. The devia- 
tions of Deuteronomy consisting of back references, vs. 12,15,16 as Jehovah thy God hath com- 
manded thee; insertions for rhetorical amplification, v. 14, thine ox nor thine ass nor any of, v. 
18 his field, vs. 9,17,18 1 inserted, v. 18, niXiin desire alternating with nan eavet, v. 16 and that it 
may go well with thee; v. 14, regard for the oppressed which is characteristic of Deuteronomy, 
that thy manservant and thy maidservant may rest as well as thou; v. 15, motive drawn from the 
deliverance from Egypt, as often in Deuteronomy; v.l2"keep" substituted for "remember" 
and the latter reserved for v. 15; v. 18 by an inversion of clauses " wife " is put before " house," 
whereas if this be taken in the sense of household the wife is included and the proper order is 
for the particular to follow the general term. His conclusion is that at the utmost there are 
only two instances in which preference might be accorded to the text of Deuteronomy, and 
even in these this is not necessary, viz., v. 17 Xlty (for TpB>) and v. 81 omitted before ilJlDn Sj. 

Dillmann 's conclusion is irrefragable that the Exodus text, is demonstrated 
by unmistakable internal evidence to be nearer the original form of the decalogue 
than that in Deuteronomy. The former, consequently, cannot have been derived 
from the latter : the derivation is the other way. What Wellhausen calls " the 
Deuteronomic tinge " of the decalogue in Exodus, the correspondence of its lan- 
guage with favorite expressions in Deuteronomy is not and cannot be due to its 
having been conformed to the text of Deuteronomy. And this manifest instance 
disposes of the like assumption in other cases, where expressions and ideas more 
or less resembling those of Deuteronomy, found in other books are confidently 
affirmed to be interpolated by a Deuteronomic reviser. 

Jiilicher points out in minute detail the coincidences between the decalogue in Exodus and 
the general style of Deuteronomy, yn^K DITT, vs. 2,5 (with '3JX prefixed), 7,10.12; 2b is gen- 
uinely deuteronomic, so is D'-Uy IV 3 ; v. 3 is not only in form deuteronomic but the fundamental 
dogma of the book; v. 4, ef. Deut. 4:16-18,23-25.39; v. 5sq., ion TWJ), 3HX and XJty of men to 
Yahweh; TllSD "\DW Deut. 7:9sq.; Josh. 2:12-14 (Ex. 16:28); 7b, DDJ , reference to punishment 
and reward as v. 12 is specifically deuteronomic. For 1131 v. 8, Deuteronomy has llDty but "13T 
also frequently occurs Deut. 25:17 and stress is constantly laid on keeping God's commands in 
remembrance; v. 9, "D^ and rOSOD TVBy are frequent in Deuteronomy; v. 10, the enumeration 
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of those affected by the observance of the Sabbath, especially T1J?BO "lt^X "pjl point to 
Deuteronomy; v. 12b J^D 1 ? , VD 1 "]nKn, pKH by or HD1KH Sj?, "]b JHJ I'H^K niiV IS^K 
have numerous parallels in Deuteronomy. 

The Exodus text can claim precedence over that of Deuteronomy. But is it 
after all the true original text of the decalogue ? Dillmann says, no ; and 
adduces three proofs, " out of the house of bondage," v. 2, " within thy gates," v. 
10, and the whole of v. 11. 

The first of these is a phrase which occurs frequently in Deuteronomy, but is 
also found, Ex. 13:3,4, which according to Dillmann's analysis belongs to J and 
so is predeuteronomic. He argues that these words are not necessary to the sen- 
tence in 20:2, and are therefore a later addition and borrowed from J. But in fact 
they are not a superfluous appendage. They are quite important where they 
stand, as suggesting why deliverance from Egypt was so great a benefit and laid 
the people under such obligation. There is no reason for suspecting their gen- 
uineness and originality : on the contrary there is every reason why they should 
be where they are. 

He further questions the accuracy of the text in v. 10 " within thy gates." 
This expression, however, does not imply, as he seems to imagine, that the people 
were already occupying cities in Canaan, but only that they were looking forward 
to the speedy possession of them: which is plainly regarded as future, v. 12, "the 
land, which Jehovah thy God is giving thee." 

But chief stress is laid upon v. 11, the reason annexed to the fourth com- 
mandment, which is replaced by a different reason, Deut. 5:15. Now, it is argued, 
while Deuteronomy makes additions, it nowhere omits anything from the text 
of the decalogue. The reason in Deuteronomy is drawn from the bondage of 
Egypt, which is similarly urged in this book in other connections, Deut. 15:15; 
16:12 ; 24:8,22. Moreover it has not the form of the reasons to the preceding 
commandments as that in Exodus has. And while it gives a reason for observing 
a rest sacred to Jehovah, it does not account for its recurring on the seventh day, 
as is done in Exodus. If now the reason in Exodus had been based upon state- 
ments in J or E, it would have given the critics no special trouble. But instead 
of this it rests on the six days of creation and God's resting on the seventh, 
recorded by P, Gen. 1:1-2:3. The decalogue is then according to the critics a 
most extraordinary conglomerate, in which each of the documents has its share. 
It is found in E but has words and phrases of J, P, and D. The original material 
must have been successively worked over by Bj, Bd and Bp to bring it to its 
present shape. It has, however, already been shown that the D phrases, which 
are in much the largest number, could not have been borrowed from Deuteron- 
omy. And there is not a particle more reason for deriving the P and J phrases 
from those documents. This ancient law of the ten commandments according to 
the combined testimony of all four of the documents, as the critics divide them, 
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were given to Moses on Mt. Sinai, graven on stone, and ever after kept in the 
sanctuary. This, then, is Mosaic, if anything was. And yet it combines in itself 
the characteristics of all the documents as the critics conceive them. The unity 
of the decalogue thus proclaims the unity and common authorship of all that the 
critics partition into so-called documents. 

It is alleged, however, Hebbaica, VI., p. 259, note 3, that in their primitive 
form the ten commandments were " ten brief phrases " like the 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th, and that they have been amplified to their present dimensions by specifi- 
cations and reasons subsequently added. Such brevity, it is said, was demanded 
by their being engraved on stone , and also by their symmetrical division into 
two tables, if as is commonly assumed one table contained duties to God and the 
other duties to man. But this reduction of the commandments to brief phrases is 
purely conjectural and is at variance with the explicit statement, 20:1, God spake 
all these words; and with the terms of the second commandment in which 
Jehovah speaks in the first person throughout, though this style of address is not 
continued in those that follow; 32:15 the tables "were written on both their 
sides, on the one side and on the other were they written," which implies com- 
mandments of considerable length. The correspondence between the two texts 
shows that there was a fixed and authorized form throughout, the deviations 
from which in Deuteronomy have been already accounted for. Had there been 
brief divine commands with explications from different sources, as the critics 
assume, there would have been a wide diversity in form and language in these 
additions instead of the existing agreement. But even if their assumption were 
well founded, the critical results would not follow which have been built upon it. 
The natural inference would be that the explications were added by Moses, and 
neither the reference to the six days of creation nor the phrases of Deuteronomy, 
which so embarrass the critics, would occasion surprise. 

Accept the clear statement of Scripture that these commandments were given 
to Moses and recorded by him, and all is plain and just as it should be. Admit 
the partition of the critics and all is inharmonious and an immense amount of 
tinkering is necessary to adjust the decalogue to its present place. It is found by 
almost unanimous critical consent in the document E* but in a form which has 
none of the alleged characteristics of E, while it has instead the characteristics of 
documents of much later date. It borrows from F and is throughout in the style 
of D, though D's own decalogue is not the copy from which it was taken but is 
itself a modified form of that which is contained in E. This complication created 
by the critics themselves requires a complicated hypothesis to account for it, a 
whole series of writers and redactors with their respective additions and altera- 
tions. And all because the decalogue, while entirely consistent with itself and 
its surroundings, runs athwart the speculations and preconceptions of the critics. 



* Only Sehrader gives the decalogue to J. 
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The objections which have been brought against the Mosaic origin of the 
second commandment are fully refuted by Dillmann, Exodus and Leviticus, p. 
209. 

The critics are as much at a loss what to do with vs. 18-23 as with ch. 19. 
Kuenen transposes vs. 18-21 before vs. 1-17, linking the former to 19:17 and the 
latter to 24:12 and obtains this account of the transaction. Terrified by the 
manifestations of Jehovah's presence on the summit of Sinai, the people beg that 
Moses would speak to them and not God [though why they should have imagined 
that God meant to speak to them does not appear] . Accordingly Moses drew 
near to the thick darkness and God spake the decalogue to him. This primitive 
account contained no reference to any book of the covenant [ch. 21-23], or formal 
ratification of it, 24:3-8, but proceeds at once to 24:12, where Moses is bidden to 
ascend the mountain [though he was on the summit already], and there receive 
both the tables of stone and additional laws and commandments which have not 
yet been but are to be communicated to him. 

Jiilicher makes a like transposition and infers that the decalogue was origi- 
nally spoken to Moses and so was the book of the covenant. But Ej thought that 
the decalogue ought to have been delivered in a different manner from the laws 
that followed. Accordingly he placed vs. 18-21 after vs. 1-17 and inserted vs. 22, 
23 as introductory to the following code. He thus divided the Sinai legislation 
into two parts, viz., the ten commandments proclaimed of God to the whole peo- 
ple and 20:24-23:33, the statutes given through Moses. 

According to Wellhausen the book of the covenant belongs to J's version of 
the legislation on Sinai not to E's. In E (20:1-19 ; 24:12) God utters the deca- 
logue in the audience of the people and this completes the Sinai legislation proper. 
The people ask that all further communications should be made to them through 
Moses. He is accordingly bidden to ascend the mountain and receive the two 
tables as well as further instructions which are not published but which qualify 
him on all future occasions to speak in God's stead to the people ; the law is 
simply put within him as a living power. 

J's account (19:20-25.. . .20:23-23:33; 24:3-8) is altogether different. He 
knows of no decalogue spoken by God himself, but only of a book of the covenant 
given to Moses (who is supposed to have ascended the mountain agreeably to the 
direction given to him, 19:24) and by him imparted to the people, who solemnly 
promise obedience. 

Wellhausen infers that the decalogue and the book of the covenant belong to 
two distinct versions of the transactions at Sinai from the language of the people 
to Moses, v. 19. They do not say to him " Let God speak with thee and not with 
us," as though they expected further divine communications to be made. Their 
words are " speak thou with us, but let not God speak with us ;" which he under- 
stands to place in contrast not Ex. 20 and Ex. 21-23, but immediate legislation 
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by God himself at one time and the whole subsequent government of the people 
by Moses and his successors. R framed these two mutually inconsistent stories 
into one narrative by inserting vs. 21,22 as a transition from one to the other. 

Dr. Driver's analysis is here identical with that of Wellhausen except that he 
does not avail himself of the services of E. The consequence is that he gives 
20:22 to J, who thus refers to the Lord's having talked with the people from 
heaven, although there is no previous mention of his having done so. This is a 
confession that J did record the very thing which has been sundered from him 
and given to E. 

Dillmann attributes both the decalogue and the book of the covenant to E ;* 
vs. 18 sqq. which are introductory to the latter are mainly attributed to E, though 
B has blended with them some clauses from J, who also had recorded the 
decalogue and its promulgation from the mouth of God. His account of the book 
of the covenant is given 34:10 sqq. 

This comparison of the views of different critics shows how easy it is by 
transpositions and rejections from the text to alter the course and contents of a 
narrative ad libitum, and to create any number of incongruities and inconsisten- 
cies. These are, however, purely products of the critics' own brain and are enti- 
tled to no further consideration than other arbitrary fancies, which are destitute 
of any rational or historical basis. There is no valid reason to dispute the fidelity 
and correctness of the record of these transactions at Sinai. In as far as it is 
departed from by critical conclusions resting on mere conjecture, they have no 
solid foundation and no historical value. 

As in the description of the awful scene at Sinai v. 18 combines the rhp and ~\2W Sip of 
19:16,19a J and wy in of 19:18 B, and differs from both in substituting DTS 1 ? for D'pli of 
the one and tyx of the other Dillmann is compelled to refer it to R, whereas the slight variations 
of expression merely show that the like variation in the verses above mentioned is traceable not 
to diversity of documents but to the freedom of a writer who is not rigorously bound to the use 
of the same identical terms. 

Verse 21, "the people stood afar off" is not superfluous beside v. 18, and suggestive of an 
interpolation from another document. It is repeated in order to put in contrast with it the fact 
that "Moses drew near." 

The two reasons in v. 30 for God's visible coming are, as Dillmann acknowledges, " not mutu- 
ally exclusive but supplementary." There is consequently no reason for parcelling them be- 
tween different writers, especially as in that case R must be called in to account for the verbal 
correspondence between the clauses. 

That v. 33 belongs where it stands is plain from the reference in v. 33 to what had just taken 
place and its correspondence in form with 19 :3,4. 

The appropriateness of vs. 24-36 is also plain as preliminary to 24:4. There is no reason for 
the opinion that it ever formed a part of the code, ens. 21-23, which has its own separate title, 
21 :1, and from which there was no occasion to sunder it if it properly belonged there. 



* Schrader gives both to J. 
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3. Chapters 21-23. 

Dillmann insists that O'DStyD judgments, 21 :1, isto be interpreted strictly of enactments regu- 
lating civil relations, such as the ordinances relating to freedom, life and property, 21 :2-22 :16, but 
that it does not embrace the regulations, 22:17-23:33, which belong to the moral and spiritual 
sphere. The absence of a distinct title for the latter, however, shows that in the intention of 
the author mishpatim is here to be taken in a wider sense as including the entire body of regula- 
tions here given. It is charged that while the form of address is almost uniformly the 2d pers. 
sing, throughout the entire code, the spuriousness of 22 :20b,21,23,24b is betrayed by the use of the 
2dplur.; nevertheless Dillmann himself nullifies this argument by defending the genuineness 
of 22:30 in spite of the plural verb. Alternations of sing, and plur. occur repeatedly elsewhere 
without any critical conclusions being drawn, e. g., Ex. 13:4,5,15,16; Deut. 4:1,8,9,16,19; Isa. 30:20- 
22. If absolute uniformity is to. be made the test of genuineness, why not reject 21 :15-17 on 
account of the participial construction; and 21:29 because of HDV instead of nDV HID as 21:12' 
15-17; 22:18; and 22 :4 because of riTJ?3 (the suf. ri nowhere else in the code) ; and 23:1,7 because of 
^X (instead of ith as always elsewhere); and 23:14 because of D' 7JT instead of the more usual 
D'DJJS as v. 17? 23:9 is suspected because it is a repetition of 22:20, but the connection shows 
that the former relates particularly to judicial proceedings. There is at first sight a show of 
plausibility in the suggestion that 23:4,5 is a later insertion, interjected as it is between vs. 3 and 
6, which enjoin strict impartiality in the administration of justice to the poor; and its clauses 
differing in length and construction from those that precede and follow. Nevertheless there is 
a propriety in introducing just here an illustration of the manner in which one should act even 
towards an adversary in distress, and this is in accord with the spirit of these laws elsewhere. 

Other passages are alleged to have been worked over by R simply because in their present 
form they conflict with the presuppositions of the critical hypothesis. Thus 23 :13, it is said, can 
not have been in this ancient law book because it alludes to the recent promulgation of the dec- 
alogue; whereas this very allusion proves that this code of laws was drawn up at the very time 
when and place where the ten commandments were given. It is proposed to expunge from 23:15 
the words " Thou Shalt eat unleavened bread seven days, as I commanded thee," because the 
prior document E could not thus refer to the contents of J, 13:6 (or rather P, 12:15,17), which was 
written later; whereas this reference simply proves that the critics are astray in their conclu- 
sions. It is affirmed that 23:23-25.31b-33 must have been altered by K into conformity with J's 
warnings against Canaanite idolatry, 34:llsqq.; but this is with the view of creating a seeming 
diversity between the passages by erasing from one of them what they have in common. The 
charge that the command to expel the Canaanites, vs. 31-33, is inconsistent with the preceding 
declaration, vs. 29,30, that this should only be effected gradually, requires no refutation. 

Other verses, in which Wellhausen fancies that he has detected interpolations, are defended 
by Dillmann. Only the objections professedly based on literary grounds have been considered. 
Those based on alleged disagreement with other laws must be postponed until the legislation in 
general shall be taken up. 

4. Chapter 24. 

The one thing, about which all the critics here agree, is the perplexity which 
they find in effecting a satisfactory division of this simple straightforward chap- 
ter. Jiilicher pronounces it the most enigmatical in all Exodus. Noldeke says 
that it is plainly composed of heterogeneous parts, but it is very difficult to deter- 
mine the origin and composition of its several portions. 

What to do with v. 1 is a puzzle. " The elders," are claimed as a mark of E ; 
" Nadab and Abihu " are elsewhere found only in P. Jiilicher gives this verse to 
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P ; Schrader to E ; Wellhausen followed by Driver makes it a later addition to 
E ; Kuenen (Hex., p. 333) gives it to JE ; Vatke to E, but strikes out " Nadab 
andAbihu" as a gloss fromP; Knobel to the Kriegsbuch, an invention of his 
own ; Kayser thinks that R has mixed two separate narratives, but despairs of 
disentangling them ; Noldeke deems it probable that R has drawn from sources 
elsewhere unused, and Dillmann assigns the refractory verse to J, who had 
spoken of priests, 19:22,24. 

An ado is made over the opening words "And to Moses he said," as though 
Moses were contrasted with others previously addressed, whence it is inferred 
that v. 1 cannot connect with chs. 21-23, which had been spoken to Moses, cf. 
20:22. And he is directed to come up with Aaron and others, wheuce the conclu- 
sion is drawn that he must be at the foot of the mountain, not on its summit, 
where he received the commands of the preceding chapters, and therefore that it 
must connect with 20:19,20 just after the proclamation of the ten commandments 
to the people. But the readiness with which the critics create difficulties for 
themselves out of the simplest matters is surprising. The laws in chs. 21-23 
were given to Moses to lay before the people, cf. 20:22; 21:1 ; in 24:1 the Lord 
directs him what to do himself. And when he is told to come up and bring others 
with him, it is of course implied that he is to go down and fetch them up, which 
he does, v. 9. This does not conflict with his being himself on the top of the 
mountain when the order was given him. 

Again, it is queried whether vs. 1,2 stand in any relation to vs. 9-11. The 
persons are the same, they do precisely what they are bidden to do, but then they 
are not said to have worshiped afar off, v. lb, and why should vs. 3-8 be inter- 
posed between the order and its execution ? But to ratify the covenant with 
Jehovah by partaking of the sacrificial feast in his visible presence, v. 11, was 
surely an act of worship. And the order of the narrative is the correct order. 
Moses was charged first to lay God's statutes before the people, 21 :1, and then to 
reascend the mountain with their representatives, 24:1. He does precisely as he 
is told, first making known the laws entrusted to him and engaging the people 
to obedience, vs. 3-8, then ratifying the covenant on their behalf with the elders 
and others acting in their name, vs. 9-11. 

There is no need of displacing vs. 1,2, therefore, in order to connect v. 3 
directly with ch. 23. Moses comes to the people from the top of the mountain 
and delivers his message from the Lord. The critics, who objected to " come " in 
the sense of "descended," 19:7, having no object to serve by repeating that 
objection here, quietly ignore it. Moses told the people " all the words of Jehovah 
and all the judgments." Here the critics interpose to say that " the words of 
Jehovah " cannot mean the ten commandments, cf. 20:1, as there was no occasion 
for Moses to inform the people of what they had themselves heard from the voice 
of God. We now see why Dillmann found it to his purpose to interpret " judg- 
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merits," 21:1, in the strict sense and limit it to 21:2-22:16 ; and to maintain that 
22:17-23:33 are not additional judgments but the words of Jehovah. Thus he 
finds both words and judgments in the compass of chs. 21-23 together with the 
prefatory words, 20:22-26. "Wellhausen thence concludes that the author of 24: 
3-8 knew of no decalogue but only of the book of the covenant as given at Sinai. 
But in spite of the limitation which he puts upon the phrase here used, Dillmann 
insists that in the people's promise of obedience to all that the Lord had said 
they necessarily engage to obey what they had heard from his own voice as well 
as what they had heard through Moses. 

The critics commonly trace vs. 3-8 to a single source distinct from vs. 9-11, 
the former being given to J* and the latter to E, or vice versa, or vs. 9-11 attrib- 
uted to Kj (Kuenen) or supposed to be a later interpolation in E (Wellhausen, 
Driver) or in P (Jiilicher). Vatkef stands alone in acknowledging that these 
paragraphs belong together, as they manifestly do. It is the solemn ratification 
of the covenant between Jehovah and his people Israel that is here described. 
They formally pledge obedience to its conditions, burnt offerings and peace offer- 
ings are sacrificed, the blood is divided between the two contracting parties, one 
half sprinkled upon God's altar, and the other half upon the people, and the 
august ceremony was concluded by a covenant meal partaken of in the presence 
of a visible manifestation of Jehovah by Moses, Aaron and his two eldest sons 
and seventy elders as the official representatives of the people. The entire trans- 
action is a unit. All has one meaning and tends to one result. And the whole is 
necessary to its completeness. To rend it asunder is to mutilate it and mar its 
significance. If it is possible for a passage to be so bound together as to defy 
critical severance, that is the case in the present instance. 

Dillmann pushes the division to the utmost extreme, parcelling each of the 
paragraphs before us clause by clause between E and J. " Moses wrote all the 
words of Jehovah," 4a J, is set in contrast with the " words " and " judgments " of 
v. 3 E (but see v. 3b " all the words which Jehovah hath said "), and J is supposed 
to refer to 34:10-27 his version of the book of the covenant, which R has trans- 
posed from this its true position. Then all besides that relates to these " words " 
(vs. 7,8b) is given to J, while the sacrificial ceremony (vs. 4 from builded, 5,6,8a) is 
assigned to E ; further the vision of God, vs. 9,10,11a is J's, the eating and drink- 
ing, v. lib, is E's. What is to be thought of a criticism, which is so out of sym- 
pathy with the subject with which it deals, that it can thus deliberately mangle 
this majestic scene, which lies at the basis of the entire future of Israel, and tear 
it into shreds, separating what is vitally connected, and destroying a large part of 
its meaning and value V 



* Wellhausen says that in E (19 :8) the people promise obedience before, in J after the law was 
given. Dillmann sees no difficulty in attributing both to the same writer. 

t Vatke assigns vs. 1-15 to E, always excepting those unwelcome intruders Nadab and Abihu 
in vs. 1,9. 

*4 
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The critical schemes, which have been reviewed, so cross each other as to 
form a network around the entire passage, which we have been considering. Dr. 
Dillmann tells us that vs. 3-8 and 9-11 are not mutually independent, but are 
linked together; others assure us that each of those paragraphs is a unit 
incapable of division. These concessions yield all for which we contend. 

Wellhausen is concerned to know what became of the seventy elders, since 
no mention is made of their waiting halfway up the mountain, when Moses and 
Joshua came down in ch. 32. We hasten to relieve his anxiety by suggesting 
that in all probability they came down the mountain with Moses and Aaron, as 
soon as they had accomplished the purpose for which they went up, v. 11. This 
was so obviously the thing to do that no mention is made of it, just as no mention 
is made of Moses, Aaron and Hur descending the hill after the battle with Ama- 
lek, 17:10-12, or of the children of Israel returning to their tents after gathering 
the manna, 16:17,21. The command to Moses, v. 12, to come up into the mount, 
the presence of Joshua with him, v. IS, who was not named in the previous ascent, 
and Moses' injunction to the elders, v. 14, " Tarry ye here," does not imply that 
they were "half-way up the mountain " but in the camp at its foot. 

There is no need, therefore, of linking 24:12 back to 20:19,20 in order to find 
Moses in the plain, and consequently no need of regarding vs. 1,2,9-11 with Well- 
hausen and Driver as later interpolations in the text of E, which bar this desired 
connection. No objection can arise from v. 2, which is no part of the command, 
v. 1, designed to govern action at that particular time, but, as the change from 
2d pers. to 3d pers. shows, a general statement of the respective proximity allowed 
to the several parties named. 

This also relieves the difficulty suggested, Hebraica, VI., p. 253, " Moses 
ascends four times in succession without descending once." Moses went up, v. 9, 
to the covenant feast and returned again to the camp. The Lord bade him come 
up again, v. 12, and agreeably to Hebrew usage the general statement is at once 
made, v. 13, that he did so. Then follows the more detailed account including 
his charge to the elders, v. 14, his actual ascent, v. 15, and what occurred in the 
next seven days, v. 16. Finally at the Lord's bidding he advanced still nearer the 
summit, penetrating even into the cloud which enveloped the radiant glory, v. 18. 
There is not a superfluous statement in the entire series. And Kittell's remark, 
Geschichte d. Hebi-aer, p. 180, note 1, is uncalled for: "In the thrice recurring 
sentence, vs. 13-18, ' Moses went up into the mount,' each of the principal docu- 
ments must have its share." 

Jehovah directed Moses, v. 12, " Come up to me into the mount and I will 
give thee tables of stone and a law and commandments which I have written." 
This, Dillmann insists, must be a law and commandments additional to the tables 
of stone, additional consequently to the decalogue written upon them by the finger 
of God. But as according to his hypothesis E, to whom this verse is assigued 
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knew of no Sinai laws except the decalogue and the book of the covenant, and 
the latter had been given to Moses already, he infers that this expression must 
have been interpolated from J or from P, each of whom records additional laws 
given at Sinai. The interpretation put upon the phrase does not seem natural,* 
as there is no mention of laws written by God himself except the decalogue ; and 
Dillmann's reference to 25:9; 32:32 sq., does not help the matter. But accepting 
his explanation Dillmann's hypothesis must be corrected by the statement in the 
text, not the text by his hypothesis.f 

It is worth noting that while Moses and his minister Joshua rose up to ascend 
the mountain, v. 13a, and both were together in their descent, 32:17, Moses alone 
is spoken of, v. 13b,15,16,18, since he was the principal party in the case. And 
yet a like reticence regarding Lot companying with Abraham, Gen. 12:10 sqq., cf. 
13:1, or of Aaron with Moses in the narrative of the plagues of Egypt has given 
rise to the most extraordinary critical conclusions. 

Noldeke's proposal, endorsed by Wellhausen and others, to substitute " peo- 
ple" for "elders," v. 14, is quite unnecessary. The reason assigned that the 
present text implies a danger of strifes among the elders, is simply ridiculous. 
They had the oversight of the people and Moses properly addresses his direction 
to them. 

Since Noldeke it has been usual to assign vs. 15-18a to P, though Knobel and 
Schrader find no place for him in the chapter. The result of severing these verses 
from the preceding, however, is that while we are told, Hebraica, V., p. 50, that 
" P's heroes never move without directions from God," Moses goes, v. 15, unbid- 
den up the mount, through the cloud, the symbol of the divine majesty was rest- 
ing upon it. The command in v. 12 has to do treble duty, for E v. 13, P v. IS and 
J v. 18b. This is supposed in P to connect directly with 19:2, so that P knows 
nothing of a promulgation of the ten commandments by the voice of God, nor of 
the book of the covenant, nor of the formal ratification of the covenant between 
God and Israel, but immediately upon the arrival of the people at Sinai Moses 
makes the ascent of the mountain which is here recorded and receives direction 
to make the tabernacle and its vessels and to ordain Aaron to the priesthood and 
the two tables of the testimony are given him, chs. 25-31. 



* Doubtless Dilluiann is right in his contention that reference is here made to additional 
legislation beyond lhat already given. But the mistake consists in making the relative clause, 
"which I have written," refer to the law miJin as well as the commandments niVon. God 
promises to give Moses together with the tables of stone a law and in particular a body of com- 
mandments written by himself. That these last would be written on the tables of stone is 
implied but not expressed. 

+ In the Dissertation at the end of his Commentary, p. 616, Dillmann recedes from this posi- 
tion, but in doing so involves himself in fresh embarrassment. In order to find a law in E, 
which Moses was yet to receive, he transposes 20:22-23:33 so as to stand after 24:12-14. But this 
brings him into conflict with 24:3, where Moses repeated to the people " the words of Jehovah 
and the judgments" which on his own interpretation are these very laws and upon any possible 
interpretation must certainly include them. Kuenen goes to the extreme of alleging that the 
Book of the Covenant is only another version of the Deuteronomic law given in the plains of 
Moab shortly before crossing the Jordan, Hex., p. 260 (4). 
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But this is rending asunder what belongs most intimately together. Jehovah's 
consent to dwell in the midst of his people was based upon the covenant just rati- 
fied, in which the people pledged obedience to his laws already given. These 
laws were the book of the covenant and the ten commandments ; and the latter 
are again and again alluded to as the testimony written on tables of stone and to 
be put in the ark, 25:21 ; 31:18; 40:20. The critics themselves cannot explain 
the reason annexed to the fourth commandment, 20:11, without assuming that P 
had recorded the ten commandments in some passage which has not been pre- 
served. The transactions at Sinai form one connected scheme all the parts of 
which are mutually related and in the closest interdependence. To parcel them 
among distinct writers is to reduce the whole to incomplete fragments, produced 
independently and without reference to each other, which nevertheless, when 
combined, form a consistent whole without flaw or suture, regularly unfolding 
from first to last. J and E and P writing independently and without concert have 
precisely supplemented each other and the record of each is in such vital connec- 
tion with those of the others that the full significance of any one first appears from 
their combination. Does sheer accident produce such results, or does this indicate 
premeditation and design ? Is it a piece of patchwork put together by R, or is it 
a continuous fabric, whose threads are unbroken from end to end ? 

There is no pretence of any ground for the partition of vs. 1-14 in this chap- 
ter on the score of language ; and what is urged in vs. 15-18 is of small account. 
Dilimann confesses that the chief reason for referring the latter verses to P is the 
necessity of finding in P an introduction to chs. 25-31. The hypothesis must be 
forced through at all hazards. Narratives must be torn to shreds for the mere 
sake of keeping up the seeming continuity of each of the imaginary documents. 

The linguistic marks of P in vs. 15-18 according to Dilimann are iiyTi DO'l , '" 1133 ptSH , 
and h^W '33 . 

p#n 03'! is nowhere else used of the cloud covering Mt. Sinai, but an equivalent expres- 
sion, " there was a thick cloud upon the mount," occurs 19:16 J B. The cloud is elsewhere said 
to have covered the Tabernacle, all the passages in which this expression is found, being for 
that reason referred to P. 

'" 1133 ptVI The "glory of Jehovah" occurs 33:18,23 J, also Num. 14:21,23, which Dilimann 
evasively refers to R, but Driver to JE. The phrase "the glory of Jehovah abode" occurs 
nowhere but in this passage. P says " the cloud abode " but never " the glory abode." J and E 
use the word pK' abide as freely as P does. The appearance of fire on the mount occurs 
again 19:18 E. 

bN"W '33 see on ch. 14. 

Knobel and Schrader urge per contra that these verses are shown to belong to the same nar- 
rative with ch. 19 JE by the recurrence of the phrases inn BNO 24:17 as 19:20; 34:2, and KIpM 
TOD ^S '" 24:16 as 19:3,20. 

Elohim occurs three times in this chapter and each time it is significant and appropriate. In 
v. 10 "the God of Israel" expresses the relation which Jehovah had now assumed by entering 
into covenant with Israel. "They saw God," v. 11, DTlbXH the divine Being just described; 
"the mount of God," v. 13, viz., that in which this divine Being had manifested himself. The 
prominent thought is that of the divine as distinguished from the human or merely natural. 
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The divine names do not accord here with the hypothesis of the critics. They cannot avoid 
giving Jehovah to E, while E has Elohim but once out of the three times that it occurs, vs. 9-lla 
being assigned to J (Dillm.) or regarded as a later interpolation in E (Wellh.). 

Dillmann says that E calls the tables of stone pa nnS , J D'J3K nnS 'Jty and P 'Jty 
rnjTl nnS ; but in order to make this out it is necessary to split SI :18, where E's and P's terms 
occur together, and to slice a clause containing P's term out of 32:15 which is in a J and E 
context, pi? finS is natural enough, pN in the singular denoting the material, but when the 
numeral is added D'J3K is invariably used in the plural and then only, the sole seeming exeep' 
tion being Deut. 9:9 where the numeral occurs in the immediate context, vs. 10,11. 



5. Chapter 31 : 18-32 : 35. 

Wellhausen remarks that " the Jehovist* (i. e. Bj) is here more than a Redac- 
tor : he may be regarded as the real author of the section relating to the legislation 
on Sinai, Ex. 19-34. Whilst elsewhere he retreats entirely behind his sources, he 
here too indeed gives them in great part verbatim, but only uses them as material 
for a structure of his own." The same thing occurs in some other places likewise, 
as " in the history of Abraham and the call of Moses." In other words the so- 
called Eedactor has constructed a narrative out of the documents that lay before 
him, which those documents do not warrant, but which is largely his own inven- 
tion. If the composite character of this narrative were admitted, the question 
would still arise whether the Eedactor, who by the hypothesis possessed the docu- 
ments in their completeness, was not less liable to mistake their meaning than 
the modern critic who can only disentangle them by an intricate and dubious 
process. 

The confession that the documents, as the critics profess to restore them, do 
not correspond in the account which they render with the narrative into which 
the Redactor has combined them, is proof positive that they are wrong in their 
conclusions. And the reason is obvious : for the fallacy is transparent. Separate 
portions of the legislation or of the transactions connected with it are assigned to 
different documents as though they were variant statements of the same thing, 
instead of successive items in a continuous series. And then these distinct parts 
are made equal to one another and each equal to the sum of the whole. Nothing 
but confusion can result from so perverse a method. It is not surprising that the 
conclusion is just what Kittell states it to be, Qeschichte d. Hebrder, p. 212 : " A 
profound and almost impenetrable obscurity rests upon the transactions at Sinai. 

And the several narrators differ more seriously still as to the contents and the 

compass of the laws there given." 



* In the nomenclature of Wellhausen the Jehovist (JE) is distinct from the Jahvist (J), and 
represents the Redactor who combined the documents J and E into one work. But there is an 
ambiguity in the symbol JE, which sometimes denotes J and E in combination, and sometimes 
the additions made by the Redactor who combined them. It contributes to clearness to adopt 
Julicher's designation of the various Redactors, Rj who added J to E, Rd who added Deut. to 
JE, Rp who added P to DJE. 
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There is no ground for the allegation that vs. 7-14 conflict with statements 
elsewhere and hence are indicative of variant narratives (Dillm.) or are an interpo- 
lation (Knob., Wellh.,Kuen.). Wellhausen infers from 31:18 that God's interview 
with Moses came to an end without being broken off by any extraordinary event, as 
in 32:7sqq., which simply illustrates how easy it is to create discrepancies by put- 
ting a meaning upon words which they do not contain. It is said that Moses, 32:18, 
betrays his ignorance of what was taking place in the camp, and hence no such 
communication as 32:7 sqq. could have been made to him. But the very contrary 
is the fact. It was this and not superior acuteness of hearing which enabled him 
to interpret correctly the confused sounds which Joshua mistook for battle cries ; 
though he did not deem it necessary to explain to his attendant all that he knew. 
Moses does not drop the tables in surprise and horror, v. 19, as though he had just 
become aware of the people's idolatry (Eichhorn). He indignantly casts them 
down and breaks them since the covenant had been broken, of which they were 
the pledge. Nor is there any inconsistency between vs. 7 sqq. and vs. 30 sqq. as 
though the words of Moses, v. 31, must have been the first mention of the people's 
sin and would have been different, if the Lord has spoken of it to him before ; to 
which Dillmann replies that the deprecatory particle &3i< shows the contrary, and 

T T 

the offence, for which forgiveness is implored, is only briefly stated and not with 
the fulness that might in the first instance have been expected, and Moses is not 
asking for a forgiveness which had already been promised. The successive steps 
in Moses' intercession and God's pardoning mercy are very distinctly marked. 
God will not at once destroy the transgressing people, v. 14, but he has not for- 
given their sin, and no positive bestowment of favor is suggested, only the nega- 
tive resolve not to consume them instantly. And perhaps Kurtz is correct in 
inferring from the language used that even this was simply the divine purpose, 
which was not as yet made known to Moses. 

The " two tables of the testimony " regarded as a mark of P perversely occur, 
31:18, in immediate conjunction with " tables of stone " a mark of E, and, 32:15, 
in an E and J context. Dillmann boldly slices out the unwelcome expression. 
Vatke on the strength of it gives vs. 15b,16 to P, but has no following. Elohim 
in these verses is the proper term; it distinguishes the work of God from the 
work of man and can therefore be no index of E. No critic pretends to follow 
the indication of the divine names in the dissection of this chapter. 

That vs. 7 sqq. is an original part of the preceding context is sufficiently 
vouched for by Deut. 9:10-15. Dillmann admits this and gives vs. 1-14 to J, but 
claims that vs. 15-19a* " constitute a separate paragraph belonging to E. Verse 



* Dillmann severs the opening words of v. 19 (as far as "camp") from the sentence, of 
which they are a part, and attaches them to vs. 25-29 in order that he may have It to say that 
njnD camp Is peculiar to E In this chapter. This is on the principle that a critic can move 
clauses and paragraphs from place to place ad libitum to answer his purposes, as though they 
were pieces on a chess hoard. 
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15, however, is indissolubly linked with v. 7, on the one hand, to which it stands 
in intimate relation, as with 19b on the other ; for, as Kittell observes, the reason 
why the tables are particularly mentioned in v. 15, is because of what was to be 
further said about them, v. 19. The reference to the calf in v. 19 binds it to v. 
20, as is universally conceded, and both to vs. 1-6. Knobel, Wellhausen and 
Kuenen are right, therefore, as against Dillmann in maintaining that vs. 15-20 
belong together and are part of the same narrative with vs. 1-6 ; while Dillmann 
is right in linking vs. 1-6 with vs. 7-14 as well as with vs. 21-24 whose references 
to the opening verses of the chapter are too plain to be set aside. Vs. 1-24 cannot 
be separated. 

But it has been claimed that vs. 25-29 give quite a different version of what 
had taken place, according to which it was not a lapse into idolatry but a general 
insurrection. Aaron and Hur,* in whose hands the management of affairs had 
been left during Moses' absence, 24:14, had been unable to control the people, 
and they were in a state of tumultuous insubordination. Such a turbulent out- 
break, it is urged, would expose them to the derision of their enemies, v. 25, but 
their idolatry would not, for their enemies were idolaters themselves, and this 
alone would justify the summary measures by which Moses promptly quelled the 
riot, vs. 26-28, but which, it is said, would have been needlessly cruel to a people 
who, though they had fallen into idolatry, had submitted to the destruction of 
their idol and to the humiliation of drinking the water with which its ashes 
and its filings had been mingled. Moreover (Hebraica, p. 261, note 4), "the 
Ephraimite E could not very well condemn this calf as idolatry, in view of the 
worship at Bethel." 

But even Kuenen, who says, Hex., p. 245, that " Ex. 32:1 sqq. can only be 
understood as a condemnation of the established religion of Northern Israel, and 
at the same time of the priests connected with it, who probably traced their 
descent from Aaron" (! cf. 1 Kgs. 12:31), reminds us that " this condemnation is 
quite in the spirit of Amos and still more of Hosea." "Wellhausen and Vatke do 
not hesitate to refer vs. 1-6 to E and to regard vs. 25-29 as a late interpolation, 
which so far from ignoring the golden calf is concerned to inflict a deserved penalty 
upon idolaters. And if, as the critics claim, E recorded the decalogue, he cer- 
tainly had no sympathy with Jeroboam's iniquitous calf-worship. But at any 
rate no critical notions of what E would Or would not have condemned, can be 
suffered to determine the interpretation of this passage. It is plain that the author 
of the chapter in its present form, be he Moses or be he one of the numerous R's, 
who on the critics' hypothesis have manipulated the text, understood this para- 
graph, as it must be understood in its connection. The people's being " let loose," 



* Dillmann says "The omission of Hur, v. 25, is due to R." This is a confession that Hur's 
name would have been joined with that of Aaron in this verse if the reference were to their 
inability to perform the duty assigned them, 24:14. 
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v. 25, can only denote the wild and frenzied excitement with which they were 
conducting their idolatrous orgies. This gives the word its appropriate sense ; 
and it is as unnecessary as it is unwarranted to impose a meaning upon it, which 
shall put it at variance with its entire context. There is no justification of such 
a procedure, which is opposed to all the laws of sound interpretation. Their 
idolatry exposed them to the scorn of their foes by putting them under the ban of 
Jehovah's displeasure, as Moses pleads in his supplication on their behalf, v. 12. 

It is urged (Hebraica, p. 262) that the wholesale slaughter here inaugurated 
and the gracious disposition shown the next morning argues " either another 
Moses or another writer." This is to deny the compatibility of the character in 
which Jehovah revealed himself on this very occasion, 34:6,7. Moses' earnest 
and repeated supplications on the people's behalf were not inconsistent with, but 
derived their urgency from his profound sense of the great sin which they had 
sinned. This gross act of treason and rebellion against their divine Sovereign 
could not be altogether condoned. The occasion called for resolute dealing and 
stern infliction. Moses' ardent love for his people, which poured itself forth in 
his prayers that they might be forgiven, did not unfit him for leadership in an 
emergency when the instant suppression of treason was his first duty. 

Kuenen, Hex., p. 247, regards vs. 25-29 as an interpolation, in which Deut. 
33:9 is translated into a visible act and preparation is made for the deuteronomic 
representation of the election of Levi as the priestly tribe. Dillmann, on the 
contrary, maintains that it is not an insertion by R with reference to Gen. 49:7 
and Deut. 33:9 but E described in this place the induction of the Levites to 
priestly service ; as, however, the passage deviated from the doctrine of P respect- 
ing priests and Levites it was omitted, or only an abstract or intimation of it 
given and hence the broken sentences in v. 29. It is observable how many of the 
inconsistencies alleged exist purely in the critics' imagination. The document E 
here contradicted P, but R has discreetly dropped the contradictory portion. One 
might think that the critics had seen the original documents and knew just what 
they contained. It is enough that we are assured that the discrepancy is not in 
the still surviving text. When the original documents are produced, it will be 
time to deal with the question of their reconciliation. 

The behavior of the Levites on this occasion certainly paved the way for the 
assignment of the priesthood and of the ministration at the sanctuary to this 
tribe. This is distinctly indicated in the last blessing of Moses, Deut. 33:9 : and 
thus the sentence passed upon Levi for his intemperate zeal, Gen. 49:7, had its 
fulfilment in the dignity conferred upon his descendants for their pious loyalty 
unswervingly maintained at the sacrifice of earthly relationships. But v. 29 does 
not affirm and does not imply that the tribe of Levi was entrusted at this time 
with the sacred functions, which according to Leviticus, chs. 8,9 ; Num. 3:5 sqq.; 
8:5 sqq.; 18:6 were subsequently committed to them. It is most naturally under- 
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stood as supplementary to or explanatory of the order given by Moses in v. 27. 'Till 
your hand to Jehovah," i. e., bring this tribute of service to him of disregarding 
even the nearest and dearest of human ties and he will bless you for it. Or if it 
be supposed to be spoken after their self-sacrificing deed of loyalty had been per- 
formed, and in commendation of it, while it promises them a blessing from the 
Lord, it does not specify what that blessing would be. 

It is particularly perplexing to those critics who regard this history as an 
invention of later times reflecting the feelings entertained in Judah toward the 
calf-worship in Israel that no exception is made in favor of Judah in the present 
instance and that, while the Levites were faithful, Aaron the future high priest 
was involved in the sin. 

Wellhausen thinks that v. 35 is the proper sequel of vs. 19,20, and in his 
eager desire to bring them together insists that not only vs. 21-29 but vs. 30-34 is 
an interpolation. The majority of critics, however, confess that the latter pas- 
sage is an essential part of the narrative. That it is not inconsistent with v. 14 
has already been shown. The statement in 34b that the punishment of their sin 
was yet future is not at variance with v. 28. For the severity which put an end 
to the idolatrous frenzy did not supersede the penalty which the Lord should see 
fit to inflict. Neither is the fact that the infliction is described, v. 35, in such 
general terms, that we are unable to identify the particular occasion or occasions 
referred to, a reason for suspecting the genuineness of the verse. In conformity 
with the usage of Hebrew historians it is here proleptically asserted that the Lord 
actually did as he had threatened. Hence the resumption in 33:1 of the direction 
already given, 32:34, in order to continue the narrative. This shows that v. 35, 
although parenthetic, belongs where it stands, and is not as Dillmann affirms an 
insertion by E. And that the making of the calf is attributed both to the people 
and to Aaron follows naturally from the facts of the case and does not justify the 
assumption that two different narratives are here mingled. 

6. Chapter 33. 

Dillmann argues that as Moses' intercession is continued 33:12* from 32:31-34 
J, as though there had been no interruption, the intervening verses do not belong 
originally and properly in this place, but 33:1-11 must have been inserted from 
another documeut and are therefore to be attributed to E. But it is obvious that 
there is no change of writers, for the forms of expression in v. 12 are borrowed 
from vs. 1,2 (bring up, send), and vs. 4-11 are entirely appropriate as illustrating 
the situation and preparing the way for the next step in the mediation of Moses. 

Knobel and Schrader find no difficulty in regarding vs. 1-11 as the product of 
one writer and connecting this paragraph with the main body of the narrative in 



* Stress is here laid by Dillmann and in Hebraica, VI., p. 263, upon " the participle "1DX , as 
if Tahweh were just speaking." Are we then to infer from the participles in 5:8,17, that Moses 
and Aaron were still continuing their address to the king: in the name of the people, v. 1 ? 
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ch. 32.* Wellhausen finds in these verses variant accounts by J and E blended. 
He connects that of J directly with 24:3-8. Moses having received the laws con- 
tained in the book of the covenant and written them down at God's command 
and received the people's pledge of obedience, the purpose of their stay at Sinai is 
accomplished and they are bidden to proceed on their way to Canaan without any 
extraordinary event to give occasion to it. This is represented in vs. l,3a,12,14. 
There is no indication of displeasure in directing them to go to the land promised 
to their forefathers, the land flowing with milk and honey. According to E they 
are required to leave Sinai, the place of God's abode, as a penalty for the sin of 
the golden calf. Dillmann also finds J and E blended here, but the division is 
differently conducted and proceeds from a different point of view. E knows 
nothing of the golden calf, but the people are directed to go on to Canaan under 
the leadership of the angel of Jehovah, who in his conception is identical with 
Jehovah himself. Every word or clause implying censure or the refusal of Jeho- 
vah to accompany the people is carefully stricken out as an interpolation from J, 
who conceives of the angel as a substitute for Jehovah, who is offended by the 
people's sin. By such arbitrary erasures and groundless assumptions a critic can 
of course pervert a passage to any sense, which he chooses to put upon it. But 
this is neither rational criticism nor honest interpretation. 

The fact that Moses is bidden to lead the people on to Canaan does not prove 
under the circumstances that the purpose for which they had been brought to 
Sinai was now accomplished. The Lord had given to Moses, chs. 25-31, a body of 
directions respecting a sanctuary and a priesthood in order to give effect to the 
covenant, into which he had lately entered with Israel. But they had violated 
their stipulations and the Lord will not now establish among them those gracious 
institutions which he had outlined. They are told to leave Sinai with Jehovah 
alienated from them and all those contemplated measures, by which their cove- 
nant relation to him was to be cemented and perpetuated, broken off. Jehovah's 
connection with them is severed. He is no longer Jehovah their God who brought 
them out of the land of Egypt, 20:2, nor does he acknowledge them as his people, 
19:5,6. They are the people, whom Moses brought up from Egypt, v. 1, cf. 32:1, 
7, a stiff-necked people, whom Jehovah would consume if he were to go in the 
midst of them, vs. 3,5. 

The inconsistencies, which critics find between this passage and statements 
elsewhere are purely of their own creation, and have no existence in the passage 
itself. They amount simply to this. If these verses said what they do not in 
fact say, but what the critics torture them into saying by gratuitous erasures and 
insertions, then they would contradict other passages. But the question remains, 
which is discredited in consequence, the consistency of the record or the conjec- 
tural emendatious of the critics V 



* Knobel links 33 :1-11 with 32:1-6,15-20,30-34 ; Sehrader with 32 :l-14,21-35. Between them they 
tie it fast to the entire chapter. 
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It is said that the time here fixed for leaving Sinai conflicts with Num. 10: 
11 sqq. But there is no intimation in the chapter before us or in those that fol- 
low, that Israel actually left Sinai at this time ; but the contrary plainly appears. 
They are told to go forward without Jehovah's having taken up his dwelling in 
the midst of them. But when their offence was forgiven, the reason for the com- 
mand ceased, and things returned to the condition in which they were before the 
trespass. 

That the angel here commissioned to attend them is contrasted with Jeho- 
vah's presence, vs. 2,3, while of the angel in 23:20,21 it is said that Jehovah's 
name is in him, is not a discrepancy but marks a distinction. It simply shows 
that a different angel is meant, or that he is differently empowered. 

The statement of the passage is clear that the people laid aside their orna- 
ments in grief and penitence ; grief, not that they were to leave Sinai and go on to 
Canaan. They had not come out of Egypt to take up their abode in the desert. 
The land flowing with milk and honey was their eagerly desired goal from the 
first. Their grief was that they must go laden with God's displeasure. But the 
critics have changed all this. Without a word of justification in the text and in 
the face of its explicit declaration they claim that these ornaments were con- 
tributed for the construction of the sacred tabernacle. Then we are told that the 
original document must have related between vs. 6 and 7 how the tabernacle 
was made from these contributed materials. The whole thing is a sheer fabri- 
cation, based upon nothing but the arbitrary fancy of the critics. 

Whence then, it is asked, came "the tent," v. 7, which Moses used to take 
and pitch without the camp, afar off from the camp and call it the Tent of Meet- 
ing ? Surely it is not necessary to the answer of this question to invent a story, 
which has no countenance in this passage and flatly contradicts every other 
relating to the subject. Yet this is what the critics do. And on the ground of 
the contradiction between their manufactured story and numerous explicit testi- 
monies they would have us believe that this is from a different document and 
gives an altered version of the origin of the sacred Tent. 

Observe that the statement, v. 7, is not that Moses took "the Tent of 
Meeting" which had now been built, but he took " the tent " and called it "the 
Tent of Meeting." Obviously a pre-existing tent receives a new name, and is 
devoted to a new purpose. The language is different when the erection of the 
Tent of Meeting proper is described, 40:2. The definite article means simply 
that some particular tent, which though not mentioned before was definitely 
before the mind of the writer and perhaps well known to his readers, was em- 
ployed and designated as is here stated, cf. Num. 11:27; 1 Sam. 9:9; 2 Sam. 17: 
17. It may have been Moses' tent, in which he received the people who resorted 
to him to inquire of God, 18:15, or it may have been some other. We are not 
informed and it is of no consequence. 
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The tense of the verbs in vs. 7-11 denotes habitual action ; but it cannot 
hence be inferred that this was the permanent sanctuary used throughout the 
journeyings in the desert. It simply describes the usage during ttie time of this 
provisional sanctuary, extending it may be to the erection of the Tabernacle proper. 

Dillmann complains that vs. 7-11 have no connection either with what pre- 
cedes or follows. Kuenen, too, regards it as an isolated fragment, the sole sur- 
viving remnant of E's narrative, all about it being rejected, as interpolations or 
later additions, and is impelled to say, Hex., p. 251, " Here it may well be objected 
that criticism so freely applied positively eliminates the subject on which it is 
operating." But in fact the passage stands in a most intimate and significant 
relation to its context. The name applied to this provisional structure is taken 
from the directions given to Moses in relation to the future sanctuary, 27:21; 
28:43, etc., etc. It temporarily represented the idea, which was to be embodied 
in that sanctuary and thus set forth in a striking manner by a visible token the 
strained relations between Jehovah and the people. Jehovah had not abandoned 
them entirely nor withdrawn from them every token of his favor ; at the same 
time he was estranged and distant, for their gross iniquity was still remembered 
against them and was yet unforgiven. A sanctuary was, therefore, set up, where 
Jehovah spake with Moses and to which the people might resort ; and under the 
circumstances this was an amazing grace, so that all the people gazed after Moses 
with admiration till he entered it, and when the pillar of cloud descended and 
talked with him they fell prostrate in adoration. Nevertheless this sanctuary was 
pitched without instead of within the camp and at a great distance from it : for 
Jehovah refused to have his abode in the midst of them. 

Joshua, Moses' attendant, though an Ephraimite, was the guardian of this 
tent, the Levites not having yet been appointed to the service of the sanctuary. 

Dillmann urges that vs. 14-17 are out of place and should properly stand 
after 34:9, as it would be superfluous for Moses to ask in the latter passage what 
had already been granted in the former. But this is a misapprehension. Knobel 
and Schrader take a juster view of the connection when they link v. 14 to 12a as 
the answer to the petition there implied, for which Moses presses his plea in 12b, 
13, renewing it in vs. 15,16 and thus obtaining a repetition of the promise in v. 17. 
34:9 goes beyond the prayer that God's presence should go with them ; it is an 
entreaty that he would not only go in the midst of them, but would pardon their 
iniquity and take them for his inheritance. In other words it looks to a full 
renewal of the covenant relation. 

Moses' prayer, v. 14, that Jehovah would shew him his glory was not 
prompted by a curious desire to see so magnificent a spectacle. He asks as the 
mediator and intercessor for Israel for such a visible manifestation of God's pres- 
ence and glory, as would be a token of peace and of the re-establishment of near 
and friendly relations between Jehovah and his offending people. 
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7. Chapter 34. 

Wellhausen finds in this chapter a third variant account of the transactions 
at Sinai, additional to those in the preceding chapters from J and E, and from an 
independent source, of which there are no traces elsewhere. The commands to 
Moses to ascend the mountain, v. 2, and to guard it from the intrusion of men 
and cattle, v. 3, and the descent of the Lord upon it in a cloud, v. 5, are in his 
view parallel to what is recorded in ch. 19 and relate to the same occasion. In 
vs. 10, 11 God speaks of making a covenant and requires obedience to that which 
he commands ; he does not say that he is about to renew a broken covenant. He 
accordingly gives the ten words to Moses, vs. 14-26, who writes them on two 
tables of stone, vs. 27,28, this being an entirely different version of the ten com- 
mandments from that in ch. 20. This is related not as the third, but as the first 
and only divine revelation made at Sinai. All that is necessary to bring this 
about is to strike out from v. 1 everything after " Hew thee two tables of stone;" 
and to regard the words " like unto the first ; and I will write upon these tables 
the words that were in the first tables which thou brakest " as an insertion by E 
with the view of harmonizing this with the preceding. It is apparent how easily 
a critic can alter the entire purport of a narrative and impose his own ideas upon 
it by arbitrarily expunging from the text a significant clause, which is the index 
to its true meaning and connection. 

Wellhausen thus makes out three conflicting stories of the giving of the law 
on Sinai. In E the ten commandments are uttered by the voice of God in the 
audience of the people, and are subsequently written by him on two tables of 
stone, which were given to Moses after an abode of forty days on the mount, but 
which he broke on witnessing the idolatry of the people. It is not certain what 
further was done with them, but probably they were kept in that broken condi- 
tion. J knows nothing of the ten commandments or tables of stone ; but records 
that a body of laws was given to Moses on Sinai, which he wrote in the book of 
the covenant, and the people were pledged to obey them. The third account in 
ch. 34 agrees with E in its two tables, ten words, and forty days ; but the tables 
were prepared and written by Moses and not by God and like the book of the 
covenant in J the commandments were given to Moses not spoken to the people. 
The ten commandments in ch. 34 are of a ritual nature; those in ch. 20 are 
moral and represent a much later religious development. 

A pretext for these brain-spun notions is sought in the circumstance that the 
subject of the verb " wrote," v. 28, is not expressed, though it is plain from v. 1 
that Jehovah is intended ; and Jehovah occurs in the preceding clause though not 
the subject of it. In spite of this, however, Wellhausen makes Moses the subject 
and so confuses the words which Moses was directed to write, v. 27, with " the 
words of the covenant, the ten commandments," which were written by the Lord 
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upon the tables. Several scholars, who do not share the absurd notion, first sug- 
gested in a juvenile production of Goethe, then caught up by Hitzig, that vs. 14- 
26 is a variant record of the original decalogue, have sought to find just ten 
commands in these verses. As groups of ten are found in other Pentateuchal 
laws, it has been thought that the same might be the case here. There is no little 
divergence, however, in the attempted identifications of the requisite number. 
Dillmann pronounces it impracticable. Wellhausen and Kuenen take refuge in 
the plea that the original number has been obscured by additions and alterations 
of tbe text. 

Dillmann sets aside Wellhausen's arbitrary treatment of this chapter and 
proposes another, which though less grotesque is equally arbitrary. He claims 
that v. 10 is no proper answer to the petition of v. 9 ; that the real answer is con- 
tained in 33:14-17, which should be substituted for 34:10-27 ; the latter is J's 
version of the book of the covenant and belongs before ch. 24. 

But everything is in place as it stands. The Lord's gracious promise to 
replace the broken tables by writing the decalogue afresh, v. 1, his permitting 
Moses in his immediate presence, v. 5, and the proclamation of his forgiving 
mercy, vs. 6,7, encourage the supplication for a full pardon for the people and 
that the Lord would take them for his inheritance, v. 9. To this the Lord 
responds by engaging to enter into covenant with them, v. 10. It is the old cove- 
nant renewed. The injunctions of the Book of the Covenant, which specially 
concern their duty to God, are written afresh by Moses; and these together with 
the ten commandments once more written by the Lord on tables of stone consti- 
tute the basis of that engagement into which Jehovah now again enters with 
Israel, whose apostasy he has pardoned and whom he has again taken as his 
inheritance, a people peculiarly his own. 

The concluding verses of the chapter, vs. 29-35, are assigned by the critics to 
P because of the expressions "the two tables of the testimony," v. 29, (though 
this occurs, 32:15, in a verse assigned to E), the mention of " Aaron " (repeatedly 
in E, 17:10; ch. 24; ch. 32), "children of Israel" (33:5,6 and elsewhere in E), 
" princes in the congregation " (referred by rule to P wherever it occurs). But vs. 
34,35 create trouble by their evident reference to the sanctuary. That which is 
spoken of in sections assigned to P was not yet built. The reference can only be 
to the provisional sanctuary in 33:7-11 : but that is a passage, which the critics 
tell us belongs to E. So that here again the partition between P and JE is 
annulled. The only escape is by means of the evasion that this is not an original 
part of P but a later interpolation. 

It is spoken of, Hebkaica, VI., p. 253, as "decidedly strange that Moses' 
face had never shone before in his many interviews with God." The peculiarity 
of the present instance is obvious. He had now had as never before a vision of 
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Jehovah's glory to the full extent to which a man could see it and live, 33:18-23 ; 
34:5-8. But this peculiarity, which is necessary to the explanation of this pas- 
sage in P, is only recorded in J ; so that here again the partition between P and 
JE falls away. 

1) LANGUAGE OF P.* 
Old Wokds. (3) nTtf Sect. 15, Lang, of P. (4) K'tJO Sect. 15, 

0) nirr . (2) mrr iiaa sect, is, Lang, of p. Lan &- °f ?• 



Old Wobds. 
(1) mrr . (2) nnj? V., p. 155; also in E ; in P, 
Gen. 48:5. (3) Sip ^Ot? V., p. 154. (4) OJK 
Sect. 5, Lang-, of J; also In E; in P, Gen. 23:4. 
(5) "113^3 V., p. 155. (6) TV also in P, Ex. 34: 
29Ms; Lev. 9:22; Num. 1:51; 4:5; 10:17; 20:28; 
34:11:12; Josh. 15:10; 16:7; 17:9; 18:13,16-18. 
(7) STV Sect. 8, Lang, of E. (8) Jfl V., p. 155; 
also in E. (9) V"i£) Sect. 8, Lang, of J; also in 
E. (10) T&h Sect. 5, Lang, of J ; only twice in 
Hex. (11) p'rnp Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (12) 
ip33 DDtyn Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (13) Thy (to 
sacrifice) Sect. 3, Lang, of J ; also in E ; in P, 
Ex. 30:9; 40:29; Lev. 14:20; 17:8. (14) Thy 
do. do. (15) pna Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (16) fTIH 
e|K Sect. 2, Lang, of J. (17) Jin Sect. 13, 
Lang, of J. (18) HOIK V., p. 153. (19) Dm 
(repent) Sect. 15, Lang, of E. (20) fiVnip Sect. 
15, Lang, of E. (21) h)K Sect. 5, Lang.' of J; 
also in E; once in P. (22) KJ Sect. 5, Lang, of 
J; also in E; once in P. (23) ntlJ Sect. 15, 
Lang, of J; also in E. (24j BHJ V., p. 154; also 
in E and P. (25) mi) Sect. 8. Lang, of J," also 
in E. (26) T^3 [ft KXD Sect. 3, Lang, of J. 

(27) jjmS Sect. 15, Lang, of J; also in E and P. 

(28) X1SX Sect. 7, Lang, of J; 3 times J, once E. 

(29) nSa Sect. 14, Lang, of J. (30) |JH Sect. 8, 
Lang, of E; once in P. (31) hy 3XJ Sect. 8, 



2) LANGUAGE OF J.+ 

Lang, of J; also in E. (32) "NX Sect. 15, Lang, 
of E. (33) |13J Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (34) 



•np 



D'E&tf Sect. 12, Lang, of E. (35) 
ninnBTIl Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (36) 'JIK Sect. 
13, Lang, of J ; also in E. (37) JVI3 n"0 V., 
p. 174 (6:18); also in E; (38) "lrlD Sect. 6, Lang, 
of J; also in E. (39) [\vhsi Sect. 13, Lang, of 
E. (40) Bnj see No. 24 above. (41) S "intOTl 
Sect. 7, Lang, of J; also in E. (42) Dp 1 "! Sect. 
13, Lang, of E. (43) vh Sect. 6, Lang, of J; also 
in E. (44) m Sect. 7, Lang, of J; also in E. 
New Words. 

(1) \V>y (verb) Ex. 19:18 (Dillm. E); all in 
Hex. 

(2) -ini? (adverb) Ex. 32:8 J; Josh. 2:5 Kd; 
eight times in Deuteronomy; all in Hex. 

(3) tytJQ (delay) Ex. 32:1 J; besides in O. T. 
only Judg. 5:28. 

(4) 'J3 DK nSn Ex. 32:11 J; allinHex. 

(5) jrtO Ex. 32:20 J; Num. 11:8 E; Deut. 9: 
21; all in Hex. 

(6) DVn mpJ Ex. 83:22 J; besides in O. T. 
only Isa. 2:21. 

(7) SD3 (verb) Ex! 34:1,4 J; Deut. 10:1,3; all 
in Hex. 

(8) -|SJ Ex. 34:7 J; Deut. 32:10; 33:9; all in 
Hex. 

(9) njET! nSlpn Ex. S4:23; all in Hex. 



language of e.* 



Old Wobds. 
(1) DTlStf . (2) |13J Sect. 10, Lang, of E ; also 
in J. (3) b "intST! Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (4) '3JX 
Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (5) DH3J? JV3B Sect. 15, 
Lang, of J. (6) D'E'W Sect. 16, Lang, of J. 
(7) -\0T\ TWy Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (8) HDK Sect. 



6, Lang, of E; also in P. (9) prSy Sect. 5, 
Lang, of J ; also in P. (10) lydl Sect. 15, Lang. 
of J. (ID tlDIK V., p. 153; also in J. (12) inn 
Ex. 20:17Ms E; Gen. 2:9; 3:6; Ex. 34:24; Josh. 
7:21 J; Dout. 5:18; 7:25; allinHex. (13) J3 V., 
p. 155; also In J. (14) HDJ Sect. 15, Lang, of J. 



* The numbers are those of Hbbraica, VI., p. 252. 
t The numbers are those of Hebbaica, VI., p. 355 sq. 
t The numbers are those of Hebraica, VI., p. 260. 
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(15) nmpS Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (16) WU V., in Deuteronomy; all in O. T. K1JD b« Josh. 

p. 154; also in J and P. (17) JVt? Sect. 8, 24:19 E; but once beside in O. T., Nan. 1:2. 

Lang, of J. (18) Vlp3 VOW V., p. 154; also in (3) Sfll^ Ex. 20:31 E; twice in Deuterono- 

J. (19) rhp (sacrifice) Sect. 3, Lang, of J; also ray; all in Hex. 

in P. (30) m3 fTD V., p. 174; also in J. (21) (3) JVU Ex. 20:25 E ; all in Hex. 

D't? V.. p. 154; also in J. (22) in,jn . . . . BTK (4) niS^D Ex. 20:26 E; all in Hex. 

Sect. 4, Lang, of J. (23) Jin Sect. 13, Lang. (5j TK (verb) Ex. 28:23E; all in 0. T. 

of J. (24) 3"lin Sect. 13, Lang, of E; apart (6) H^IS Ex. 23:28; Josh. 24:12 E; Deut. 7: 

from Deuteronomy three times in Hex. (25) 20; all in 0. T. 

bilK Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (26) D'2n Sect. 5, (7) UK Ex. 24:6; all in Hex. 

Lang, of J. (27) Sy'DD Sect. 15, Lang, of J. (8) jH (tumult) Ex. 32:17 E; all in Hex. 

(38) KBU (forgive) Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (9) P3f Dt5> Ex. S2:35 E ; all in O. T. 



New Words. 
(1) KJp Stf Ex. 20:5 E; 35:14 J; three times 



(10) "UJ Ex. 33:4,5.6 E; all in Hex. 



CONCLUSION. 

It will be observed that in this as in the preceding sections no discrimination 
is made or attempted between J and E in point of language. With insignificant 
exceptions every word that appears with any frequency in one is found also in the 
other. There is not the slightest pretext for partitioning the history, which has 
been under review, between these alleged documents on the ground of diversity 
of language. The only remaining pretext is that of doublets, incongruities and 
inconsistencies. Of these the ordinary English reader is as competent to judge as 
the most profound Hebraist. We have seen in the course of our detailed examin- 
ation that these exist only in the imagination of the critics, and that they vanish 
upon any fairminded and rational interpretation. The havoc, that is made of the 
self-consistent, perfectly credible and well attested narrative of the transactions 
at Sinai, results merely from a gratuitous attempt to force through a divisive hy- 
pothesis, which has no support in either the language or the contents of the 
sacred record. 

These transactions constitute a well ordered whole, all the parts of which are 
in evident mutual relation, each necessary in its place and contributing to the 
completeness of the general scheme, which is plainly no conglomerate of diverse 
documents however skilfully pieced together, but the carefully devised plan of 
one directing mind. To sunder what is so organically related is without reason 
to mutilate and destroy it. 



